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The Status of the Work of the Registrar 
in the Junior Colleges of the 
United States 


A. SAMUEL WALLGREN 


The college administrative office of registrar is of comparatively 
recent origin. Thirty years ago few universities and colleges had 
such an officer. It would therefore not be surprising to find, even 
though the office has been rapidly gaining importance in standard 
four-year institutions, that the newer educational unit known as the 
junior college should lag behind in the professionalization of this 
office. With a view to ascertaining the status of this office, the writer 
has made a study of the junior colleges of the United States with 
reference to the administrative provisions for doing the work usually 
performed by a registrar. The present paper represents a preliminary 
report of this investigation, limiting itself to a few of the more 
immediate aspects of the data assembled. The study has been made 
under the direction of Dr. Leonard V. Koos, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Chicago, and is sponsored by the Northern 
Illinois Junior College Conference and the Research Committee of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

The writer mailed inquiry-forms to 493 institutions. The list was 
compiled from the directories found in the North Central Associa- 
tion Quarterly and the Junior College Journal. It included all of the 
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junior colleges of the United States as far as they could be identified 
from these directories. Replies were received from something less 
than one-half of these colleges, a total of 208, distributed to forty 
states and the District of Columbia, as shown in Table I. All of 
these institutions, except nine that had either changed their status 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
SUBMITTING REPORTS 
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to that of four-year colleges or for some other reason classified them- 
selves as not fitting into the investigation, submitted rather com- 
plete information. An examination of the Tables I, III, and IV will 
reveal the representative character of the institutions embraced in 
the study. Their geographic distribution is nation-wide; they are 
nearly equally divided between public and private institutions; they 
include all types of organization and the complete range of sizes 
from the smallest with 5 students, to the largest, with 4,848 stu- 
dents. The institutions reporting had a total enrolment during the 
year 1932-33 of 59,564 on the junior college level and 58,794 on the 
high school level. If we include the figures for the four junior high- 
schools and the three upper divisions which are integral parts of re- 
porting junior colleges, the total enrolment amounts to 126,026. 
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TABLE II 


IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGES REPORTING 
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TITLE NUMBER 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE JUNIOR 
COLLEGES REPORTING ACCORDING TO SIZE OF 


TABLE III 





































ENROLMENT* 
Torat NUMBER OF Pusuic PrivaTs JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ENROLMENT Junior CoLLEGES JUNIOR aes. 
PER GROUP CoLLEGEs DENOMINATIONAL | Denouix: TIONAL 
Less than 100 69 18 36 14 
100— 300 79 34 28 17 
301— 500 27 20 7 
501— 800 7 7 
801-1000 4 4 
1001-2500 8 7 1 
2501-4000 
Over 4000 2 2 
Totals 196 92 72 32 




















* Three Colleges did not give enrolment figures. 


Since in the great majority of cases the same registrar or other ad- 
ministrative officer doing his work serves both levels of the colleges 
having a high school department, this huge total enrolment repre- 
sents the bulk of those for whom the junior college registrar is re- 
sponsible. Only 27 of 199 registrars reporting declare they are not 
responsible for high school or other divisions. Deducting the enrol- 
ment of these departments, the total number served by the 199 
registrars or other officers doing the work of registrar is 98,891, or 


on an average almost 500 students per registrar. 


The officers in these institutions who are charged with the duties 
of registrar are listed in Table II. From the evidence in this table, 
it can be seen that, of the 199 institutions reporting, 70 are without 
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registrars; that is, without an officer bearing that title. Of the 129 
registrars, only 11 are full-time, as shown in Table VI. Eighteen 
officers bear the double title of Dean and Registrar. The remaining 
registrars either combine their office with others like that of Dean 
of Men (37 cases), Dean of Women (17 cases), Director of Extra- 
Curricular Activities (39 cases), or Director of Personnel (46 cases), 
or they teach. The study indicates that 124 registrars or other officers 
doing registrar’s work have a median teaching load of 11.2 periods 


per week. 
TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES REPORTING ACCORDING 
TO TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 
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* Explanation of symbols: *—Junior High School; x—High School; X—Junior College; S—Senior College. 


Briefly stated, the primary function of a registrar is ‘‘to record all 
matters that have to do with the student’s admission, residence, and 
graduation.” In further analyzing this function, writers such as 
O’Rear,? Friley,* Gillis,‘ and Reeves and Russell® agree in the main 


1 W. Addison Hervey, American Association of Collegiate Registrars Proceed- 
ings 1910-17, (Reedited 1930), p. 4. 

1 F. B. O’Rear, The Duties of the Registrar, Springfield, Missouri: South- 
west Missouri State Teachers College, 1926. 
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on the fourteen special duties that were listed in the questionnaire 
sent to these junior colleges. The persons reporting were asked to in- 
dicate by placing a check mark in the appropriate column whether 
these duties were performed by a registrar, the dean, the president, 
or an Officer bearing some other title. The tabulation in Table V re- 
veals an extremely varied practice in the allocation of these duties. 
Commenting on this tabulation one can point out that the main- 
tenance of records is the most widely recognized duty of the regis- 
trar since he is made responsible for this work in 119 of the 199 
schools. In the case of personnel accounting there is great diversity 
although professionally it is being realized that personnel records 
should not be separated from academic records and that all records 
should be centralized in the registrar’s office no matter who does the 
personnel work. That admissions should be the responsibility of the 
registrar is recognized in barely half of the total number of institu- 
tions. Even among junior colleges provided with a registrar there are 
33 cases where the registrar not only does not have direction of ad- 
missions but apparently has no share in them. It would appear that 
the direction of registration would be just as obviously his task, yet 
only 110 of 119 schools definitely give him this responsibility. In the 
matter of time and room schedules also it is rather unexpected to 
find that only 71 colleges should assign this responsibility to his 
office. The technical matter of checking credentials for graduation 
seems clearly to come within his province, yet scarcely more than 
half of the schools hold him responsible here. The placement of 
graduates, following up alumni, and directing a bureau of in- 
formation may at first glance seem to be duties that can well be 
delegated to others of the staff, yet all involve so many records and 
so much technical information that, on the principle of centralizing 
such activities in the registrar’s office as a fact-finding and fact- 
recording bureau, it would seem that the practice of most of the 
schools surveyed is not good. Important among the records of an 





3 C. E. Friley, ‘The Development of the Registrar,” Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Registrars, 1926, p. 199. 

‘Ezra L Gillis, “‘A Graduate Program for Registrars,” Bulletin of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, New Series, 7, No. 1: p. 104, 
October, 1931. 

5 Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell, College Organization and Ad- 
ministration, Board of Education, Disciples of Christ, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
1929, p. 74. 
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institution are the minutes of faculty meetings and other adminis- 
trative sessions, yet only 35 registrars serve as secretary of such 
bodies. Editing the catalog and bulletins seems in most cases, 
properly perhaps, referred to a committee consisting of the presi- 
dent, the dean, and the registrar, with the last mentioned probably 


TABLE V 


ALLOCATION OF REGISTRAR’S FUNCTIONS IN JUNIOR 
COLLEGES* 
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* Variations of total allocations above or below the total number of Junior Colleges mean that the function 
has been assigned to more than one individual in the same institution or that it has not been listed as assigned to 
anyone, 


acting as the editor. In the case of the last three duties in the list, 


in Table V, namely, preparing reports, organizing material for use, 
and directing research, only about one half of the schools call on the 
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registrar, the officer who after all, by his training and his knowledge 
of the records involved, seems best suited to serve. 

At this point it may be well to consider the bearing of size of en- 
rolment on the possibility of employing a separate administrative 
officer to perform the duties listed. Table VI is designed to throw 


TABLE VI 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ENROLMENT OF JUNIOR COL- 
LEGES AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF AN OFFICER 
RECOGNIZED BY TITLE AS REGISTRAR 








Toran NUMBER OF CoLLEGss WITH ReGisTRARS COLLEGES WITHOUT 


ENROLMENT ~ 
Junior CoLLEGEs Sens, fame Thee Sue ReGisTRaRs 








Less than 100 37 32 
100— 300 50 27 
301-— 500 19 7 
501- 800 6 2 
801-1000 1 2 1 

1001-2500 7 2 

2501-4000 

Over 4000 2 

















Totals 11 116 69 





some light on this question. It must be remembered that the average 
junior college is a small institution. Of those included in this investi- 
gation 35 per cent have fewer than 100 students and 75 per cent 
fewer than 300. It is rather to the credit of the junior college that 
60 per cent of these small institutions of 300 or fewer do have an 
officer known either as “registrar” or “dean and registrar.’’ What is 
more surprising is that 26 per cent of the junior colleges with enrol- 
ments between 300 and 1,000 do not employ registrars. An examina- 
tion of this situation reveals the fact that in some junior colleges, 
chiefly public junior colleges, the person performing the functions of 
registrar has in effect the status of a high school clerk rather than 
that of a professionally trained member of the administration. 
While, of course, the performance of functions is more important 
than the creation of functionaries, the point is that junior colleges 
having registrars recognize the office by special title and presumably 
determine on a more professional basis the fitness of the persons 
chosen to perform duties of acknowledged importance for which the 
administration definitely provides. 

The part of the investigation dealing with the professional prepa- 
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ration of the registrar (or other officer doing his work) is repre- 
sented in the next three tables, Tables VII, VIII, and IX. The 
situation regarding degrees is not unfavorable. Although the per- 
centage of junior college registrars without degrees is 15, as com- 
pared with 8 among the 505 registrars of four-year colleges reported 
by Ezra L Gillis in a study® three yzars ago, the per cent having a 
Master’s degree is 47 as compared with 41 among the registrars of 
four-year colleges, according to the same study. As regards profes- 


TABLE VII 


CLASSIFICATION OF 199 JUNIOR COLLEGE REGISTRARS (OR 
OFFICERS PERFORMING THE DUTIES OF REGISTRAR) 
ACCORDING TO THE DEGREES AND THE ENROLMENT 
OF THEIR INSTITUTIONS 












































Lz 00- - | 501- - — |2501- | Ove 
Dace | Hees | | | [Sk fh tl [ans | to 
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out Grad. ,de- 
ee 5 5 2 1 2 1 16 
No degree.......... 9 11 3]; 2] 1 2 28 
re 7 5; 1 1 14 
re 69 78 | 26; 8] 4] 9 2; 196 
TABLE VIII 


CLASSIFICATION OF 199 JUNIOR COLLEGE REGISTRARS (OR 
OFFICERS PERFORMING THE DUTIES OF REGISTRAR) 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF SEMESTER HOURS 

OF EDUCATION THEY HAVE TAKEN AND THE 
ENROLMENT OF THEIR INSTITUTIONS 














ENROLMENT None | Less 11-19 | 20-29 30 oR No Tora 
THAN 10 MORE Reply 
Less than 100 5 16 17 15 16 69 
100-— 300 1 10 15 17 21 14 78 
301-— 500 2 2 2 14 6 26 
501-— 800 1 1 1 3 2 8 
801-1000 1 1 1 1 4 
1001-2500 1 1 1 6 9 
2501-4000 
Over 4000 Ns 1 2 
Totals 4 18 35 40 60 39 196 


























§ Op. cit. 
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TABLE IX 


FREQUENCY OF SELECTION OF CERTAIN COURSES IN EDUCA- 
TION IN THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGE REGISTRARS (OR OFFICERS PERFORMING 
THE DUTIES OF REGISTRAR) CLASSIFIED ACCORD- 

ING TO THE ENROLMENT OF THEIR 











INSTITUTIONS 
e Luss | 100- | 301- | 501- | 801- | 1001- | 2501-| Over 

OURSES IN EDUCATION = 300 | 500 | 800 | 1000 | 2500 | 4000 | 4000 | ToTaL 
Philosophy of Education...} 41 | 39 | 19 5 1 8 2) 115 
Statistical Methods........ 17 | 26 | 14 4 7 68 
Tests and Measurements...| 28 | 35 | 16 4 1 5 1 90 
Educational Psychology....| 30 | 44 | 14] 5 8 2 | 103 
General Administration. ...| 18 | 28 | 14 4 4 2 70 
Secondary School Adminis- 

HGR OTN oe. 50.065) cco: clare Sicterets 24 | 27} 14 5 1 5 2 78 
Principles of Secondary Edu- 

CREE 055s oy os cwsieve ere Staves 24 | 27 | 12 4 1 6 2 76 
Jamior Colleme. ......5--:. 13 | 20; 10| 38 1 5 1 53 
Secondary School Curricula.}| 10 | 22 9 3 5 49 
Extra-Curricular Activities.| 9 | 15 4 2 3 33 
Vocational Education...... 5 | 12 3 1 5 26 
Special Methods.......... 21 | 24] 15 3 2 4 1 70 
General Methods.......... 20 | 25} 10 4 1 3 1 64 
































sional training, the fact that only 2 per cent report no courses in 
education would be more comforting had not 20 per cent failed to 
reply. It is interesting to note in Table IX that 34 per cent of the 
registrars have had training in statistical methods and 26 per cent a 
course in their special field of the junior college. 

At the end of the questionnaire the registrars were invited to com- 
ment on special problems that come within their experience and that 
seem to have particular significance in the junior college field (see 
Table X). One registrar seems to be rather fortunately (or shall we 
say unfortunately) situated, having this to say: ““The Dean leaves 
me with no problems at all. He stresses student guidance and, de- 
siring to be in contact with students at all times, leaves no prob- 
lems to me.” This dean is probably like the one who, after reading 
the list of problems that are supposed to be of some concern to the 
registrar, wrote on the questionnaire, with a certain vicious flourish: 
“These are the problems of the dean. The registrar must not wag the 
dean—put first things first.’ Submitting that although the registrar 
has always known that he lives a dog’s life and does not resent a 
recognition of the fact, he feels it is adding insult to injury to sug- 
gest that he is entitled to only the tail-end of even the dog’s existence. 
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The comments made in the questionnaire reveal a recognition of 
the strategic position of the junior college registrar. It is significant 
that the four problems (see Table X) most frequently checked as of 
importance to junior college registrars all pertain to the transfer 
student. As Eells expresses it in his book, The Junior College, the 
junior college registrar is ‘‘the liaison officer with the high schools 
on the one hand, whose graduates are received by the junior college, 
and with the universities on the other, to the upper divisions of 


TABLE X 


FREQUENCY OF CHECKING OF CERTAIN ITEMS IN A LIST OF 
PROBLEMS SUBMITTED TO JUNIOR COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
FOR INDICATION AS PECULIARLY IMPORTANT TO THEM 











PROBLEM FREQUENCY 

1. Maintaining close relations with the state university 

and other accrediting agencies.................... 121 
2. Counseling with students transferring to another 

NES WU MMINUMREDID 5 15;sans'-o: ol ctass ee! savers (oes ere As) oat el Suece oheierSieliniere 120 
3. Providing a cumulative record that may be passed on 

EE SERS ee 96 
4. Keeping an up-to-date file of catalogs. ............. 95 
REEL I OO TT ee 93 
6. Sifting out the students that should not transfer to 

SEMA RIBU METERS hecho na avae Parc voces role jars) sien iodine sis ee 84 
7. Research regarding the changing functions of the 

6c anew ke die ee when a knkes aooaaw 4 66 
8. Professionalizing the work of a junior college registrar 

to raise him above the status of a mere high-school 

ire ab Dileep aih a Soe nie ak kali ae aes 64 
9. Aiding in the establishment of an adequate program 

of testing and comprehensive examinations......... 61 


10. Allocating the functions of a registrar to a single offi- 
cer, who is responsible for these functions only or who 
combines them with the functions of one other office, 
EEE COO ETO 55 








which so many of his students later transfer.’”” He must be a Janus 
facing both ways at the same time. In this respect the junior college 
registrar has a heavier responsibility than his brother in the four- 
year college, who after admitting the freshman need not concern 
himself especially about the possible continuation of the student’s 
career in any one of a hundred other institutions. 

While this guidance responsibility is of course shared with the 
dean, the personnel director, or other advisers, the registrar because 
of his technical knowledge of admissions and requirements must be 
the major source of information in all educational guidance. 

This preliminary report of the survey seems to suggest the validity 
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of the following impressions regarding the present status of the 
junior college registrar: 


1. The junior college, particularly the public junior college, has 
not sufficiently recognized the importance of the work and office 
of registrar. 

2. Too many of the functions of a registrar are assigned to other 
officers, especially the dean, who, it seems, should exercise super- 
visory and executive functions rather than be responsible for any 
part of the fact-finding and fact-recording functions. 

3. In medium-sized or small junior colleges in which the admin- 
istrative head is the president, in the case of private institutions, or 
actually the superintendent rather than the dean, in the case of 
public institutions, the office of registrar may be combined with that 
of dean instead of assigning the duties of a registrar to a teacher with 
a considerable teaching program. Such an officer should be called 
“Dean and Registrar.” 

4, The professional training and the position of the registrar in 
junior colleges need strengthening. 

5. The junior college registrar should be intimately concerned 
with the guidance function of the junior college, cooperating with, 
if not acting as, the personnel director. 











Convocation Procedure at the 
University of Chicago’ 
Guapys W. GARDEN 


Originally applied to the general assembly of members of the 
University for any purpose whatever, the term Convocation has 
come to mean especially the University service at which degrees 
are conferred. Since the first Convocation at the University of 
Chicago, held January 2, 1893, and including the special ones for 
the dedication of new buildings and the conferring of honorary de- 
grees, one hundred and seventy-seven have been held. This number 
is large because the University regularly confers degrees at the end 
of each quarter of the year. 

The tradition of conferring degrees quarterly is a boon to the 
candidate, but requires the complete operation of the Convocation 
procedure four times each year, thus consuming much time in the 
Registrar’s office and in other administrative offices of the Uni- 
versity. A study of statistics on the number of degrees conferred 
during the five-year period ending June, 1934, shows the average 
quarterly distribution of degrees for the year to be as follows: Sum- 
mer Quarter, 28 per cent; Autumn Quarter, 13 per cent; Winter 
Quarter, 14 per cent; and Spring Quarter, 45 per cent. A more even 
distribution would greatly simplify office routine. However, because 
this unequal distribution exists, a well planned and carefully cal- 
endared procedure is the best way to meet the situation. 

In this paper the writer attempts to present briefly the operation 
of the Convocation procedure in the Registrar’s office at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. For years, under the so-called Old Plan, the pro- 
cedure herein outlined has worked satisfactorily. The New Plan has 
necessitated changes in the manner of assembling names of candi- 
dates for degrees and in the checking of degree requirements, but 
beyond that, methods are essentially unchanged. 

Five weeks prior to Convocation the tentative list of candidates 
for the Bachelor’s degree is assembled in the Registrar’s office, 
where the student records and current registration cards make it 
possible easily to determine which students will have satisfied de- 
gree requirements at the end of the quarter. It is found most con- 


1 A paper read at the annual meeting of the Illinois Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, October 26, 1934. 
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venient to keep this list in card file form, using a different colored 
card for each division or school. Names of candidates may thus be 
easily removed or added and the cards easily sorted for any purpose. 
A 4x6 inch card provides sufficient room for necessary entries con- 
cerning the candidate such as the address, the current registration, 
the names of the instructors, the deficiencies in degree requirements, 
and other notations. By posting a list of these names and by send- 
ing notices to those candidates who have slight deficiencies or irreg- 
ularities, it is possible to eliminate those on the list who are not 
ready for graduation and to reach others whose names may have 
been omitted. Under the New Plan, candidates must apply to the 
Registrar by a specified date in the quarter at the end of which they 
expect to qualify for their degrees. This is necessary because stu- 
dents may come up for their comprehensive examinations whenever 
they wish, provided their advisers certify their preparedness. It is, 
therefore, not possible to determine in any other way when to in- 
clude a student’s name on the Convocation list. The students under 
the New Plan are not notified by the Registrar of any deficiencies 
they may have. Instead, an appropriate list of students is sent to 
each dean together with a statement of the degree requirements 
each student has yet to complete in addition to the residence work 
in progress. The dean indicates what adjustments, if any, may be 
made in each case and which names should be rejected. He returns 
the list with his approval to the Registrar. 

Names of candidates for higher degrees are submitted to the 
Registrar by the deans of the divisions and professional schools, 
who secure them from the departments within their divisions. Al- 
though the checking of requirements for these degrees and the ad- 
justing of difficulties in individual cases are done by the depart- 
ments and the deans, the Registrar’s office examines the records 
of these candidates with reference to the fulfilment of degree re- 
quirements before adding the names to the tentative list. The com- 
plete provisional list is then submitted to the Board of Trustees, 
where it is approved, subject to whatever subsequent changes are 
necessary. Three weeks before the date of Convocation copies of 
this list are sent to all offices of the University concerned, such as 
the Bursar’s office, from which bills are sent, the President’s office, 
where tickets for the Convocation services are issued, the Book- 
store, which supplies caps and gowns, and others. Form letters giv- 
ing instructions concerning Convocation, and graduation cards, are 
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sent to all candidates. The candidates fill in these graduation cards 
giving the correct form of the names for the diplomas, besides other 
personal data, and return them to the Registrar. The cards are used 
later by the office of the Alumni Association. 

Because Convocation Day always occurs before the end of the 
quarter and because final reports on candidates for the Bachelor’s 
degree are due five days before Convocation, a system of prelim- 
inary reports on students’ work for the current quarter is necessary. 
Two and one-half weeks before Convocation there is sent to each 
instructor a list of students in his class who are candidates for the 
Bachelor’s degree at the approaching Convocation with the request 
that he reply by a certain date five days hence. His reply indicates 
whether or not the work of each student is satisfactory and whether 
or not the student will be required to pass a preliminary examina- 
tion in order to receive credit in the course. The printed form used is 
worded in such a way as to make it clear that the instructor’s fail- 
ure to reply by the specified date will be understood as indicating 
that the student’s work is satisfactory and an examination will not 
be required. Under the New Plan, the Registrar desires this infor- 
mation only in case the course is needed by a student as one of his 
required electives. It is customary to excuse the student from the 
course examinations at the end of the quarter of graduation in case 
his work has been satisfactory. A student held for examination is 
so notified by the Registrar and makes arrangement with his in- 
structor for a special examination to be given approximately a week 
before Convocation. Instructors report these grades to the Regis- 
trar five days before Convocation. A student excused from his ex- 
aminations is notified of his exemption at a somewhat later date 
than the student not excused is notified concerning his courses. 

No exemption from examination is permitted in courses taken in 
the Home Study Department and in courses in certain professional 
schools of the University. The Registrar sends lists of students 
who need credit in courses in these departments to the respective 
deans’ offices. Reports on such courses are requested by the Regis- 
trar not later then five days before Convocation. If the examination 
schedule of a professional school is so arranged that the examina- 
tion in a course needed by a candidate will not be given in time to 
permit his grade to reach the Registrar’s office by the specified date, 
the candidate must wait until the next Convocation. This does not 
occur in the Spring Quarter or Summer Quarter, however, when the 
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examination periods are scheduled somewhat earlier in the quarter 
than in the Autumn and Winter quarters. 

The provisional list is kept up to date by the daily removal 
and addition of names. Notice of changes in the list is sent daily 
to the offices where the original list was sent. Three copies of the 
list of candidates arranged by degrees and divisions or schools are 
prepared. Two copies are sent to the engrosser of the diplomas and 
the third copy is held by the Registrar for convenience in ordering 
diplomas by telephone. It is possible to order approximately one- 
third of the diplomas at the time this list is sent, that is, two weeks 
before Convocation. Daily, thereafter, additional diplomas are 
ordered as reports on candidates are received. In the case of higher 
degrees, diplomas are ordered when a record of the acceptance of 
the student’s thesis is received from the dissertation clerk in the 
library and the official report of the passing of the final examina- 
tion is received from the dean. In the case of Bachelor’s degrees, 
diplomas are ordered when it is certain that the candidate under 
the Old Plan will satisfactorily complete the required thirty-six or 
more specific and elective courses, and when it is certain that the 
candidate under the New Plan will satisfactorily complete the elec- 
tive courses that may be required and that he has passed the re- 
quired comprehensive examinations. 

Permission to receive a degree in absentia may be granted by 
the appropriate dean of a division or school. The dean notifies the 
Registrar in case such permission is given and the Registrar informs 
the student. A list of candidates who will receive their degrees in 
absentia is sent to the President’s office where their tickets to the 
Convocation exercises are released for use by others. 

The President’s office makes all arrangements concerning the 
services on Convocation Sunday and on Convocation Day, includ- 
ing the assembling of material for the program and the printing of 
it. Names of candidates for higher degrees together with the name 
of the department for each, the previous degrees with dates, and the 
thesis subject are supplied to the President’s office by the deans’ 
offices. Lists of candidates for Bachelor’s degrees, lists of candidates 
receiving degrees with honors, lists of members newly elected to the 
honor societies, and statistical tables showing the number of de- 
grees conferred during the year are supplied by the Registrar. Read- 
ing proof on the entire program is done in the Registrar’s office 
where the most accurate data concerning all candidates is available. 
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Final proof on the program is sent back to the University Press 
the afternoon before Convocation Day. The Registrar is responsible 
for making the Convocation program absolutely accurate in every 
detail. It is the source of all dependable information concerning the 
awarding of degrees by the University and is an official University 
record. 

Three or four days before Convocation the Registrar checks with 
the Bursar to determine whether or not candidates have paid all 
bills and cleared all accounts with him. Those who are delinquent 
are immediately notified by the Registrar that their names will be 
removed from the Convocation list unless their fees are paid at 
once. Candidates who did not return graduation cards are sent 
duplicates at this time and urged to return them to the Registrar 
to make his records complete. Those candidates who have not paid 
their fees by the time the final proof on the program is sent to the 
University Press are definitely and finally removed from the list. 

All but a very few of the diplomas are ordered by the fourth day 
prior to Convocation. The engrosser completes the list, preferring 
to take a loss on the few whose names may later be removed than 
to engross the remainder of the diplomas piecemeal. All signatures, 
except the dean’s signature, are lithographed on the diploma. The 
University seal is affixed thereon with a hot press. The Registrar 
receives the diplomas two days before Convocation and checks them 
to discover any possible errors. After sorting the diplomas by di- 
visions and schools for convenience in signing them, the Registrar 
summons the deans to come in to sign them the day before Convo- 
cation. The diplomas, after having been signed, are alphabetized and 
arranged in groups according to degrees. 

Two day before Convocation the Registrar types four copies of 
the list of candidates arranged by degrees. This is called the Mar- 
shal’s list. The names of the candidates, not including those who 
receive their degrees in absentia, are listed in the order in which 
the candidates will be presented by the deans at Convocation. One 
copy of the list is used in the Registrar’s office. The diplomas are 
checked against this list and kept in this order until they are given 
to the candidates. An hour before Convocation the diplomas and 
the hoods for the Doctors of Philosophy and the Doctors of Juris- 
prudence are taken to the chapel where Convocation is held and 
arranged on a large table placed near the chair from which the Pres- 
ident confers degrees. 
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The other three copies of the Marshal’s list are sent to the Uni- 
versity Marshal, who uses them to prepare a seating plan for the 
candidates at Convocation. On Convocation Day, assisted by ap- 
proximately twenty student aides and marshals who are appointed 
each year by the President of the University, the Marshal lines up 
the candidates according to this list. Fifteen minutes before the hour 
of Convocation a final, accurate check of attendance is made. Five 
minutes before the procession starts, a student marshal reports the 
names of any absentees to the Registrar who removes these diplomas 
from the group. The candidates march in a processional, taking 
their seats in order so that when they present themselves for their 
diplomas they appear in the same order as the diplomas are ar- 
ranged, making the whole performancerun as smoothly as a machine, 
each candidate receiving his own diploma from the President. The 
Registrar takes his place beside the President at Convocation, hand- 
ing the diplomas to him one by one as the degrees are conferred. 
When the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Juris- 
prudence are conferred, the Registrar gives a hood to the Marshal 
who places it over the head of the candidate before the President 
gives the diploma to the candidate. The names of candidates for 
these two degrees only are announced by the dean. At the close of 
the service there is a formal recessional, the candidates not breaking 
ranks until they have reached the rooms where they first assembled. 
Because of the large number of candidates for degrees at the end of 
the Spring Quarter of each year, the Convocation for that quarter 
is divided in two parts. Higher degrees are conferred in the morning 
and Bachelor’s degrees in the afternoon. Each is a complete service 
in itself and one is a duplicate of the other in every respect except 
the degrees conferred. 

Candidates who are absent and who did not secure permission 
to receive their degrees in absentia must present a legitimate reason 
for their absence to their deans before their diplomas may be is- 
sued. The Registrar mails diplomas and copies of the Convocation 
program to “‘in absentia” candidates a day or two after Convoca- 
tion. 

The Registrar completes the Convocation cycle by entering on 
student records from the Convocation program all facts of gradua- 
tion, including honors and awards and thesis subjects. He also pre- 
pares certain statistical data on the number of degrees conferred. 
Under the quarter system in effect at the University of Chicago, 
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the Registrar finds that almost as soon as one Convocation is neatly 
finished and out of the way it is time to think about preparing for 
the next one. 

The Convocation service is quite conventional and a tradition- 
ally dignified occasion. Perhaps the only departure from the original 
type of Convocation ceremony is the comparatively recent change 
from the use of Latin to the use of English in the conferring of de- 
grees and in the text of the diplomas. A chapel in Gothic cathedral 
style lends to the stateliness of the occasion and makes each Con- 
vocation an event to be remembered in spite of the similar pattern 
of them all. 

Note: An article entitled ‘‘When the University Confers Degrees,’”’ pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press in the University Record, Vol. 


XVI, No. 3, July, 1930, describes in detail the Convocation ceremony. Re- 
prints of this article are available in the Registrar’s office. 





THE NEW DEAL IN A NUTSHELL 


“It is to the eternal credit of the American people that this tremendous 
readjustment of our national life is being accomplished peacefully, without 
serious dislocation, with only a minimum of injustice and with a great, willing 
spirit of cooperation throughout the country. ... The program itself comes 
from the American people. It is an integrated program, national in scope. 
Viewed in the large, it is designed to save from destruction and to keep for 
the future the genuinely important values created by modern society. ... 
We would save useful mechanical invention, machine production, industrial 
efficiency, modern means of communication, broad education. But the un- 
necessary expansion of industrial plants, the waste of natural resources, the 
exploitation of the consumers of natural monopolies, the accumulation of 
stagnant surpluses, child labor, and the ruthless exploitation of all labor, the 
encouragement of speculation with other people’s money; these were con- 
sumed in the fires that they themselves kindled.”—President Roosevelt’s 
message to Congress, January 3, 1934. 
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The Registrar, the Dean, and 
the President’ 


Henry NosBiLeE SHERWOOD 





A few years ago Mr. Ezra L Gillis, Registrar of the University of 


Kentucky, at a meeting of deans of colleges at Atlanta, Georgia, 
read a paper on “‘Allocation of Duties Between the Registrar and 
Dean of the College.”’ In this paper Mr. Gillis pointed out that 
' seventy-five deans and one hundred registrars of the Southern As- 
sociation, in the main, believed that the functions of the dean were 
to coordinate and improve instruction, to select the faculty, and to 
plan the curriculum; that the functions of the registrar were to 
keep academic records, to direct registration activities, to serve as 
admission officer, and to carry on correspondence with prospective 
students. From this enumeration of functions it appears that the 
dean is primarily concerned with instructional and the registrar 


with non-instructional activities. 


be presented to the board. 


of the college officers themselves. 


Registrars, October 27, 1934. Submitted as the best paper. 
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The president, Mr. Gillis holds, (1) provides positive educational 
leadership for the college, (2) represents the educational officers of 
the college in interpreting their purposes, their plans, and their 
needs, to the board of trustees, and represents the board of trustees 
in interpreting its views, policies, and financial problems to the edu- 
cational officers of the college, (3) formulates policies embodying the 
spirit of both groups and presents annually to the board of trustees 
a budget designed to carry out these policies, (4) makes recom- 
mendations in regard to appointments, dismissals, promotions, ex- 
penditures, and other matters of business which the law requires to 


This statement, setting forth in general the functions of the regis- 
trar and the president, is satisfactory. The application of their func- 
tions will vary depending on the number of students in the college, 
on its history and traditions, and on the personality and leadership 


As teacher or administrator, or as both, I have spent almost 
twenty-five years in higher education. During this period I have 
been in close touch with these officers, and at times I have served 
in the capacity of each of them. From my observation and experi- 


1A paper read at the annual meeting of the Association of Kentucky 
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ence I believe that the efficiency of these officers is often seriously 
curtailed by their efforts to secure certain kinds of promotion. The 
registrar wants a dean’s place; the dean wants a president’s posi- 
tion; the president want a larger and more lucrative appointment. 
To desire promotions is commendable. Failure to desire it is blame- 
worthy. Too seldom is promotion seen, however, not in holding a 
more lucrative office in another institution, but in growth and ef- 
ficiency in the appointment already in hand. What if one does get 
bigger than his office. It hurts neither the office nor the one who 
fills it. But it does contribute to the ability of the college to serve 
its students, to minister to its constituency, and to develop centers 
of learning and culture. After all a need of America in the field of 
higher education is not, so much, larger colleges to which the big 
educator may be advanced, but colleges manned by souls that have 
grown and continue to grow where they are. I hold, therefore, that 
the registrar, the dean, and the president, already marked for lead- 
ership because of the positions which they hold, would do well to 
equip more adequately the light house over which they hold command 
rather than to seek appointment on another shore already well 
equipped with life-saving devices. The former activity too often is 
fraught with self-seeking; the latter usually calls for increased ap- 
plication to present duty that service may rise above itself. 

I wish next to call attention to a practice which I think is unfair 
to the faculty. Professional and learned societies usually are in ses- 
sion annually in various centers in the country. The administrative 
officers with expenses paid usually attend. The teaching staff, if they 
go at all, usually pay their own expenses. It seems to me that it is 
equally important to the efficiency of an educational institution 
that teachers as well as administrative officers receive the inspira- 
tion which is secured from the learned societies to which they be- 
long. ‘‘What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” Some 
traveling expense to the faculty will create goodwill, one group for 
the other, foster a tolerant and cosmopolitan spirit on the campus, 
and make pliable an unbending attitude toward needed educational 
changes. 

Recognition of the achievement of the faculty is another matter 
which requires careful consideration of the administrative officials 
under discussion. An instructor may distinguish himself in three 
ways: he may do an excellent piece of work in the classroom and on 
the campus, that is, he may be a rare and inspiring teacher; he may 
give emphasis to research in the laboratory, in the library, or else- 
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where, ‘so that he either contributes to the existing body of knowl- 
edge or puts a new dress on that already known; he may indentify 
himself with wholesome community activities in such a way that he 
directs the life of his neighborhood into useful channels of service. 
In any one of these ways an instructor merits promotion either in 
rank or salary. If he holds the highest rank and draws the top 
salary already, then official and public recognition, such as an award 
of merit, well could be given him. Unless administrative officers ade- 
quately recognize the achievement of the staff whose activities 
they direct, they signally fail in one of their duties and extinguish 
that spark of endeavor out of which comes the signal light of an ad- 
vancing world order. 

And may I speak of another situation which is a challenge to 
successful college administration. I refer to the mechanical devices 
so frequently used for giving orders and suggesting procedure that 
personal contacts are diminished in frequency to the extent that 
there is little opportunity for close-up interviews that bring hearts 
together. Why dictate to a stenographer or speak into a dictaphone, 
call a typewriter into action, and summon a carrier of mails when a 
spoken word to the individual concerned would not only secure the 
result desired but furnish the occasion for the creation of that mu- 
tual understanding and good will on which the morale of the edu- 
cational institution rests? Administrative practice is not efficiency, 
although approved by the accounting system, if it prevents elbows 
to rub and eyes to look into each other. Why should magnetic per- 
sonality flow only in the stream of activity outside the college 
plant? I believe that administrative officials should take advan- 
tage of those situations which make possible personal contact with 
the teacher. It is the way to mutual cooperation and team play so 
necessary to the success of any undertaking involving many people. 
The letter killeth; the spirit maketh alive. 

Mechanical formulae may work injury in other directions: en- 
trance requirements, specific graduation rules, probation regula- 
tions; giving and receiving credit; eligibility qualifications; and such 
things. Why in the name of education should A, twenty-five years 
of age, in good health, with an intelligence quotient of above aver- 
age, but with only fourteen entrance units be denied the privilege 
of working toward a degree? B can do college algebra, freshman 
history and English, and any science, and as a special student does 
them. But since B never graduated from an accredited high school 
he cannot count these credits toward a degree. Have we mechanized 
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education? Have the things of the spirit been reduced to mere form? 
If education is the guidance of growth is it not possible that ac- 
crediting systems are based too much on tables? After all we are 
dealing with mind, not matter, with spirit not material goods. What 
recommendation does the registrar, the dean, and the president 
have for problems of this type? 

Finally, certain facts in present day life are fraught with stag- 
gering consequences: student enrolment is large and increasing ; stu- 
dent mortality is high, reaching 60 and 65 per cent before gradua- 
tion; colleges give little of educational value to the large group of 
students who withdraw. Moreover, it is clear that the population 
has shifted from an essentially youthful world to an essentially adult 
one, there now are nearly three times as many adults per thousand 
children under twenty-one years of age as there were a hundred 
and forty years ago, and this ratio is growing rapidly with the de- 
creasing size of families. While this change battles at education on 
the one side, gradually cutting the enrolment in the earlier grades, 
it combines with technological and economic assault on the other 
side to limit rigidly the job opportunities of children and of young 
men and women, and, therefore, correspondingly, to increase en- 
rolment at the upper levels. If we strip away the pastel-colored 
veils from this situation, we see that actually grown-ups and young- 
sters are in ruthless competition for jobs; that we oldsters are cover- 
ing up this situation by being noble and humanitarian with our com- 
pulsory education and anti-child labor laws, reforestation and 
erosion-control camps, and with who knows what development to 
come in a further changing society. Thus writes Malcoms S. Maclean 
in the May 1934 number of the Journal of Higher Education. And he 
concludes that ‘education must adapt itself to social changes and 
pressure, and enlarge and improve its offerings in patterns not yet 
seen or but dimly seen by the wisest of us.” 

And to this point of view we ask what are the ends of education? 
Are they not to rid ourselves of superstition and prejudice, to find a 
fitting place for a tolerant spirit to dwell, to acquire techniques and 
skills that give us command over nature, to acquaint ourselves with 
the heritage of our forebears, to nurture the germ of noble discon- 
tent within ourselves and society that there may be produced an 
aspiring, open-minded and fruitful race of men? Surely these ideals 
must characterize any plan for the education of youth and adults 
which may be proposed by those responsible for the administration 
of our colleges. 
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The Registrar as an Interpreter 
of Records’ 


F. TAytor JONES 


Only as the registrar’s work as a keeper of records is reduced to 
a system, mechanized, and entrusted to subordinates, does his serv- 
ice begin to be of maximum value to his institution. He is set free 
then for the function which no one else is in a position to fill so 
well—that of a student and interpreter of records. 

This. does not minimize the fundamental importance of adequate 
and correct records, any more than the bank implies loss of interest 
in individual accounts when it employs a bookkeeper instead of a 
vice-president to post its checks and deposits. The registrar’s work 
is built upon his records, and he should know every important de- 
tail of every assistant’s job. His greatest usefulness, however, lies 
in becoming a research specialist, in order that he may give eyes and 
a sense of direction to all whose interests touch the academic side 
of the university community. His chief administrative contribution 
in this respect is his accurate and understanding knowledge of his 
institution’s life, coupled with an ability to make his data available. 

Since his gathering and analyzing of information is never an end 
in itself, it is a first concern that the registrar shall know intimately 
each major group with whom he works. The registrar is the institu- 
tionalized memory of the faculty, for instance. Receiving their de- 
cisions as to procedures, inscribing their judgment as to individuals, 
gathering together and classifying an immense amount of factual 
material about every student, he must produce it all again upon de- 
mand, analyzed, interpreted, summarized, ready for the final word. 
A mere voting machine could be constructed to record credits and 
grades, if that were all. But the registrar} is called upon to do far 
more than that. He must judge, weigh, insure the validity of evi- 
dence, present to the faculty at the proper time the information and 
the suggestions which will guide its action. He is the faculty’s chief 
reference man. If he fully understands the faculty’s work, and the 
members of the teaching staff have full confidence in him, the rela- 
tionship may be most profitable. In order that this may be so, he 
must know their work from the inside out. Superficial understand- 


1 A paper presented at the 1934 meeting of the Middle States Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. 
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ing will not do. The school of education and the liberal arts men may 
carry on their work with their customary lack of appreciation of one 
another’s viewpoints, and the university as a whole be little the 
worse, but if the registrar’s contacts with either faculty were char- 
acterized by a similar aloofness, the work of the faculties would im- 
mediately suffer, and the registrar himself could prepare to spend 
his life as a minor filing clerk. 

The crux of the matter is that the registrar is primarily a mem- 
ber of the faculty, a colleague of the professors of English and 
chemistry and engineering, working at an educational problem in 
full harness with them. He is released from part of the normal teach- 
ing load which his co-workers carry, so that his time may be given 
over largely to specialized work which gears in intimately with 
theirs, but he is not an extra technician, employed to do something 
for the faculty. Such a professional technician does have a place in 
many a large university, but it is a loss to the whole institution if 
the one person who could best of all be its memory and its conscience 
should be forced to be only its ledger. To be a registrar is not to be 
a member of a special profession apart from teaching, as a librarian 
is. Except that his work has administrative aspects, the registrar’s 
closest kinship is to the research professor. 

Social contacts with the instructors, sitting in on faculty meetings, 
service as secretary of the faculty, important committee responsi- 
bilities, all help, but they do not take the-place of actual teaching. 
One who carries the registrar’s work in even a small school can- 
not hope to teach more than the very minimum, but that one class 
he should carry, year in and year out, because fundamentally that 
is his job. He must, it is true, emphasize certain aspects of the teach- 
er’s work, but unless he is essentially a teacher, he is in the position 
of the laboratory worker-robot making the blood-count, rather than 
the more normal one of the physician whose whole skill keeps a 
man in health. The registrar should be an active teacher, and proud 
of it. So should the treasurer, the dean, and probably the president, 
incidentally, but our concern is with ourselves—the registrars. 

On the other hand, the registrar’s intimate circle should include 
the students of his institution as well as the faculty. If the records 
in his charge are to serve as something more than a somewhat in- 
accessible academic score-board, if he is to become one of the intelli- 
gent and highly necessary links between the faculty and the stu- 
dents, he must have as sympathetic a relationship to the latter as 
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to the former. His place is not to crowd out the dean or the per- 
sonnel officer, but a major part of the information those officers use 
comes from him. Whether its form and content is of maximum in- 
telligibility and usefulness to the student will depend in a signifi- 
cant measure upon how well the registrar understands the student’s 
attitudes. 

The registrar who is also a teacher has a great advantage here, 
although it does not automatically follow that the teacher under- 
stands the one taught. At least a natural door to understanding is 
open to him. His home may add to his advantage. It is by no means 
necessary to have the entire student body in one’s home to know 
that student body. A few representative students every year, se- 
lected by comity of interests, meeting there with such intellectual 
pleasures as will insure mutual respect, enjoyment, and conversa- 
tion, will keep open vistas to experiences long past in one’s own life. 

The same sort of things could and should be said about the regis- 
trar’s relations to the public, especially to the parents of under- 
graduates, and to the other administrative officers of the institu- 
tion, for these, with the faculty and the students, are the four groups 
with whom he works most intimately. The remaining paragraphs at- 
tempt to suggest some of the chief ways in which the registrar may 
make best use of the human relationships he has set up. They fol- 
low him in some of his multifarious activities as an interpreter of 
records. 

To begin with, he is the interpreter of the records of the past to 
the present, and of the records of the present to the future. He must 
know the history of his own school so well that he can read between 
the faded, incomplete lines of its old records. He must develop his 
procedures so that his successors will not need to exercise an equally 
resourceful wizardry of guesswork in order to understand today’s 
records, in spite of their rapidly increasing complexity. 

As it becomes part of his nature to watch that every scrap of 
academic ritual is observed in the case of individuals, and that their 
progress is traced in unfading ink on paper more durable than parch~ 
ment, he must expand his care to the whole system, and see to it 
that somewhere, if necessary in his own office, complete files are 
kept for the benefit of the historian of the future; files of every jot 
of printed matter the school prepares; complete issues of every bul- 
letin, prospectus, year book, report, and college paper; sets of pro- 
grams, series of invitations; and, especially, carefully labeled and 
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permanently mounted photographs, both prints and negatives. 
Tomorrow will rise up to call him blessed. 

Again, the registrar finds that an important part of his work con- 
sists in interpreting student records to the students themselves. An 
annual or semi-annual report of courses passed and grades earned 
in the preceding months does not relieve him of further responsibil- 
ity in this respect. At the least, every student in full registration 
should have an annual copy of his whole record to date, preferably 
in photostat or similar form, so that he may be sure of its accuracy. 
One student among a thousand—so he is to the registrar, perhaps, 
who is pressed with the concerns of the whole thousand; but he is 
one person, an individual, to whom that record means almost every- 
thing. Group photostatic processes, with suitable reductions in size, 
make individual copies practicable with a minimum of clerical work 
and of cost. 

Beyond that, and beyond the almost-as-essential annual analyses 
of the student’s progress in a complex welter of course requirements, 
there is much that may be done. It is a pity to keep a record only 
as a dead thing, when it might be made to serve as a living stimulus 
to future achievement. Let the student know how he ranks in his 
class. Do not give him all the details about his fellows, but challenge 
him by a picture of his own capabilities contrasted with his present 
achievements. It is more work, yes, but immensely rewarding work, 
unless one is content to be a bookkeeper in a museum. 

The extent to which the registrar can be an interpreter of stu- 
dent records to the faculty probably depends upon various local 
conditions, including the size of the units he serves. In a small school 
it is possible at least to summarize the record and standing of every 
individual student, annually, by means of a confidential mimeo- 
graphed bulletin. Major professors appreciate a report that is more 
than a summary. Call the attention of advisers to poorly balanced 
programs, to the “‘odd duck” who may or may not be a genius, but 
who is probably a normal youngster needing friendly counsel. At 
graduation, in a smaller school, the entire record of every student 
can be laid before the faculty. 

Something should be said about the registrar’s place as corre- 
spondent of the parent about the progress of an adolescent son or 
daughter. Wise words are said now and again about the alma 
mater’s standing in loco parentis. The dean usually assumes that 
the phrase refers to him. Very well; we have no quarrel about it, 
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but the original parent will be appreciative of all we can do to ac- 
quaint him with the secrets of his offspring’s apprenticeship in learn- 
ing. He will be glad to have us particularize beyond the cryptic 
A, B, C, or D which the grade report bears. He may not know pre- 
cisely what they mean—he assumes that we do! 

The role of interpreter of student records to the graduate or pro- 
fessional school involves an ethics which is most worth preserving 
at all hazards. We registrars trust one another, and justly so. 
Faculties must never be permitted to break down that fine sincerity 
of understanding by actions expelling students with concurrent mo- 
tions guarding their records from the stain of the proper notation. 
Honorable dismissal in good standing must invariably mean that the 
student who receives it is freely eligible to re-enter his own institu- 
tion, without penalty. Entrance records must be clear and exact. 
The notations of disciplinary actions, or the accompanying letters, 
must tell the whole story. 

The registrar stands in the role of interpreter not only of stu- 
dent records but also of faculty records. Uniformity of grading 
standards, even within one college faculty, is probably undesirable 
as well as impossible of achievement, for we do not look kindly upon 
severe regimentation, but grave differences of proportion ought to 
be given some attention. It helps to furnish the faculty and the 
dean with an annual report of all the grades turned in—such a pro- 
portion of A’s, such and such a percentage of B’s, and so on. Like- 
wise each individual instructor’s performance should be tabulated, 
although he should be identified by a key number rather than by 
name, with the key available only to himself and to his dean. 

Of course this does not exhaust the list. The registrar is an inter- 
preter of records to more people, and for more purposes, than there 
is time now to mention. Nothing has been said about his numerous 
reports to the president and deans of his school on every sort of 
topic, for instance, or of the service he can render to the alumni, 
whether or not he is in direct charge of alumni relations, or of his 
work as admissions officer, interpreting the records of other schools. 
All these should be included, and more. 

But the main point is that the registrar’s duties as a keeper of 
records are only the beginning of his work. We have learned to do 
all of that, almost mechanically, at second or third hand. As a 
student and interpreter of records, however, the field is wide open, 
full of enticing possibilities. If we know the records and the persons 
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with whom we deal, and can develop adequate techniques for bring- 
ing germane facts and conclusions clearly and convincingly before 
each group in turn, we shall be sure of plenty of work fit to challenge 
our best abilities. 

This discovers the registrar as a teacher, as a student, as an ad- 
ministrator, as a friend of students, as a valuable resource depart- 
ment of the university—an essential and central part of the whole 
life of the school. It is a big job and a varied one. It is not the same 
job in any two institutions, for perhaps more than any other stand- 
ard administrative officer the registrar makes his own job. It makes 
straight teaching look easy. It demands all a man or woman can 
give. But it turns out to be as fascinating a job as the educational 
game offers! 





“Everyone should be educated in proportion to his own capacity, limited 
only by the economic resources of the nation. These limitations naturally and 
properly would apply first to those in the lower ranges of native ability—not 
to those who happen to be in the ‘lower’ or poorer classes—and resources 
should be extended liberally to the exceptional persons who are able to per- 
form the most exacting intellectual functions for society.””—J. B. JOHNSTON, 
Education for Democracy, 1934. 
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The Future of the Registrar’ 


W. P. CLEMENT 


Bold beyond the comparative is the individual who endeavors to 
chart the course of any phase of present day education without the 
proper perspective of the currents which influence that educational 
agency in its development. It is not within the province of this 
paper, however, to review the historical background of the regis- 
trar, because our literature is vocal with the romance of humble be- 
ginnings and the sudden Athena-like birth of the registrar into the 
polite society of the directors of modern colleges. 

One finds it exceedingly difficult to paint a distinct picture of the 
modern college registrar, because his sphere of activity is often cir- 
cumscribed by the inhibitions which have been set up by the ad- 
ministrative ideals of his colleagues, which have developed in direct 
proportion to the personalities of the president, dean, depart- 
ment head, et cetera. The proper conception of the future cannot be 
drawn by the analysis of my daily task or yours, but it can best be 
portrayed by the study and survey of some of the trends and tend- 
encies of the modern college program, which surely involve the work 
of the registrar. 

The remarkable change that may come in the work of the regis- 
trar is simply the reflection of the radical change which is coming 
over the program of American colleges generally. To whatever ex- 
tent future changes are made in colleges as a result of some of our 
outstanding experiments, to that extent will the character of the 
work of the registrar be altered. One of the clearest pictures of the 
future registrar is that set forth by Dr. John Dale Russell, member 
of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and pub- 
lished in a recent issue? of the Bulletin of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. Dr. Russell, in enumerating the new bur- 
dens of the registrar, pictures the office as it functions in a new 
educational program. Following his thought a little more closely, we 

may foresee some very definite readjustments in many of our in- 
stitutions as we endeavor to fit our programs to some well defined 

1 A paper read at the annual meeting of the Texas Branch of the American 


Association of Collegiate Registrars, October 26, 1934. Submitted as one of 


the best two papers. 
2 “New Burdens for Registrars,”’ Vol. VIII, No. 1, (October 1932). 
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and generally accepted standards of efficiency. The use of the sur- 
vey as an earmark of a modern college is not new in elementary or 
secondary education, but it is comparatively new to the college 
world, because, true to form, our colleges have maintained the con- 
servative attitude, and have made very little change until the gen- 
eral adoption of the survey as a means of self-study by some of the 
leading institutions of the North Central Association within recent 
years. This awakening has led to a general taking stock by higher 
institutions. ‘“The usefulness of the survey is not a fleeting matter, 
nor has the survey lost its usefulness once a study has been made. 
Rather, the progressive and alert college regards the survey as a 
normal part of its routine and makes use of a perennial survey, seek- 
ing to improve its efficiency year after year.’’ Naturally, therefore, 
the institution which follows such a program, must lean heavily 
upon the registrar. A large part of the basic data must come from 
the registrar’s office, and as the new relationships of education are 
emphasized in the institution, the work of the registrar becomes 
more complex. 

American colleges are moving slowly and surely toward the ac- 
ceptance of an all round responsibility in the education of the 
youth. Witness, our health service and physical education programs. 
Note the work of institutions in offering guidance programs and 
counseling opportunities by a trained psychiatrist, et cetera, et 
cetera. The registrar’s office in a modern college, therefore, is no 
longer content to preserve the scholastic record, but it must pro- 
vide for the multiphased recording of the many sided program of 
the student’s training. The student’s record is never static, but 
must change again and again as evidence of the student’s progress. 
Student A, for example, may have a personality rating this semester 
which may be quite different from that when he was a Freshman. 
If we may judge by a few experimental straws in the academic wind, 
we may well ponder over the registrar’s office of the future when 
grades and examinations shall become obsolete. Not one of our 
craft, however, will accept the suggestion that one day the regis- 
trar’s office will become an unnecessary appendage to be eliminated 
entirely from the body of the college, but we do accept the pos- 
sibility that the day may come when the office must take on new 
functions and perhaps greatly refine the practices of the past. 

The Registrar of the future must develop a new conception of 
record keeping. Despite the occasional effort to get away from the 
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objective statement of educational output, there is the demand on 
the part of the layman, the taxpayer and even the expert for a 
justification of the program in which we are engaged. The day is not 
far distant when the public (in whatever relationship you and I 
serve) is going to demand a more scientific accounting for the in- 
vestments in education. We are going to be supervised by an ex- 
pert, who will apply the straight edge of efficiency to the work in 
which we are engaged, and we are going to have to give a more strict 
account of the efficiency of our stewardship. 

The role of the educator has not always been accepted into the 
polite society of scientific circles, chiefly because of our inability to 
measure objectively the thing which we are doing. The physicist, 
the mathematician, the chemist, all speak in terms of the absolute, 
while the educator has had to be content with the use of the sub- 
jective estimates in arriving at the accomplishment of the task be- 
fore us. Mr. X is a good student, and his work is rated by an “‘A,” 
but on examination of our ideas of Mr. X, we find that the grade of 
“A” is a feeble expression of a subjective opinion of the work of 
Mr. X. The very subjectivity of these estimates causes us to be 
unscientific in our technique. Unfounded opinion is not permissible 
as a tool in modern education. Opinion made the world flat for ages; 
opinion made the brain a radiator for cooling the blood. Harvey was 
ostracized from the thinking people of his day when he announced 
the circulation of the blood, simply because he did not agree with 
the opinion of the times. Cecil Rhoades in his African explorations 
found a tribe of natives so low in the scale of human knowledge that 
they could count from 1 to 10, but beyond that they merely pointed 
to the leaves of the trees—many. In the task of education, we so 
often point to the leaves of the trees and say—good student, poor 
student, dullard, et cetera. 

The registrar’s office is the storehouse for records, and these 
records must be objective if we are to make intelligent use of the 
data in any scientific investigation. Not only must our records be 
objective for the use of students and parents, but we need objective 
records oftentimes as a means of defense against unjust attacks 
upon a given institution or any phase of its program. Again and 
again we find the tragedy of a man and his work or the work of a 
group of men which has been sacrificed on the altar of public opinion 
because of no intelligible means of defense. 

Futhermore, our records must be scientific in order to evaluate 
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the efficiency of given techniques or programs of organization and 
administration. The history of modern education is the rapid enu- 
meration of fads and new ideas, which are indicative of unrest and 
dissatisfaction with the old. These innovations must be tried in the 
laboratory and the results measured, and the registrar’s office is 
the depository for the results of the work of all branches of the col- 
lege. May it be said at this point that it is not the hope that records 
and measures will be arbitrary or thoroughly individualized, but 
rather that intelligent measurement is based on the relationship of 
the individual to his group. The differences between men and men are 
quite different from the differences between men and animals. We 
make a colossal blunder when we speak of man being superior to 
animals, for we mean that they are unlike, and are to be judged on 
a different standard. The Antarctic climate is a bad climate, but not 
for seals and polar bears. Man is not superior to animals because he 
reads books; that is his element. The man, however, who does not 
read books is inferior to the man who does read books. Measure- 
ment and the results of measurement must be in terms of the re- 
lationship of common factors of the group. Surely the registrar’s 
office of the future must be such that these relationships may be 
measured accurately. 

The registrar’s office is a sort of assembling and sorting agency— 
assembling the students who present the necessary subject matter 
for admission, and who possess the requisite level of intelligence, 
giving them an opportunity to discover their personal and intel- 
lectual inclinations after due consideration of each case. The modern 
college is far too vast and far too complex for a student to under- 
take to chart a course of work without a certain amount of guidance 
and direction from some appointed agency of the institution. The 
need of this guidance may be seen by a casual survey of the cata- 
logue offerings of one of the higher institutions of the state of Texas, 
which is by no means the largest institution of the state. The cata- 
logue records courses given to an extent sufficient to require seventy- 
four years of college work on the part of a given student. In chart- 
ing the course, the registrar is the logical person to aid the student. 
This brings up the added responsibility of the registrar of the fu- 
ture, namely, the personnel worker. Generally accepted standards 
for the modern college have decreed that “there shall be an ar- 
rangement whereby the various types of student personnel service 
provided by the institution are effectively coordinated. This in- 
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volves not merely a theoretical administrative organization whereby 
all student personnel service is centralized in a single office, but 
rather an effective plan whereby each unit in the service is made to 
contribute as fully as possible to the functioning of every other 
unit.’’? In such a program, the registrar’s office may well be the 
center of the machinery. Not that it must be operated by the regis- 
trar in person or the office generally, but this work may be delegated 
to other agencies or persons, but the registrar’s office may be the 
center of all responsibility for such work. The general policies of 
the institution must, of course, be in the hands of the president and 
the legislative action of the faculty or administrative group, but 
the administration of these policies must be in the hands of a desig- 
nated officer, and naturally much of the personnel work devolves 
upon the registrar. 

If an institution is to function in greatest usefulness, there should 
be some sort of follow-up service, such as placement work and help 
for former students out in various lines of service for surely the 
responsibility of an institution to its students is not going to be 
curtailed by the act of graduation. Probably in the future, certain of 
these functions are to fall into the registrar’s office, because of the 
pivotal position of the office in touching all students. 

Another important phase of the work of the registrar of the 
future is in building the curriculum of the college. A recent survey 
among registrars shows that this has not been the case in the evolu- 
tion of the office. The registrar, by virtue of the position of his of- 
fice, has the proper perspective for an intelligent discussion of the 
problems of curriculum construction. He can see the whole institu- 
tion probably in a more impartial light than the dean of the di- 
vision or the department head. He is in a position to study the 
needs of the students, the tendencies in enrolments of departments, 
as well as hearing the demand of the public for a certain type of 
work. Not that the registrar is to have complete charge of cur- 
riculum building, but certainly the office of the future is going to 
be called on again and again for its store of information along this 
line. 

The registrar of the future, like the registrar of today, must 
constantly guard against too great an analysis in studying his 


* Manual—North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. Mimeographed in tentative 
form, April 19, 1934. 
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task. His work, under too close analysis, approaches the drab and 
uninteresting. Under the magnifying glass of analysis, it becomes 
like a well known definition of life—just one d—— thing after 
another. Is the function of the registrar to be found in the enu- 
meration of such things as examining high school transcripts, regis- 
tration of students, recording absences, sending out reports, an- 
swering questionnaires, etc.? Under too great analysis, the work of 
the artist becomes cotton cloth, dirt, and paint, but in another 
viewpoint it becomes the work of a Millet or a Corot. By a process 
of analyzing, we may partake of carbohydrates, proteins, starches, 
sugar, but by the process of syntheses, it is the delightful and 
enjoyable banquet dinner. The registrar of the future must look 
up and beyond the routine of his work, and delegate these essential 
tasks to his efficient assistants, and he must study the ever-chang- 
ing picture of the American college, and catch step with the leaders 
as plans are made for furthering its work. 





“SHALL WE ENTER POLITICS?” 


‘Traditionally educators as a group have exercised little political influence. 
The experiences of the last five years are causing a change in policy in this 
matter, at least so far as school issues are concerned. From Wisconsin to 
Florida and from New Jersey to California, teachers’ organizations are criti- 
cally and exactly appraising the viewpoints on education of candidates for 
national and state offices. This course is justified by what has happened to 
schools and colleges during the emergency. It is also defensible as a permanent 
practice.”—Joun K. Norton, Journal of the National Education Association, 
November, 1934. 





















Student Projects Under the Federal 
Emergency Relief Act’ 


Resecca C. TANSIL 


Ep1Tor’s NoTeE:—The plan described in this article has two especially inter- 
esting features, namely, its correlation with the teacher training program and 
its utilization of community projects. 


In discussing the plans of the F.E.R.A. projects with the group 
of students selected for the work we emphasized three benefits which 
we hoped would develop from the work: 

1. That the individual student would receive sufficient financial 
aid to make it possible for him to continue his education—the basic 
reason, of course, for the aid. 

2. That the institution and the outside agencies using the students 
thus selected would be able to undertake some worthwhile projects 
heretofore impossible because of lack of funds. 

3. That each student employed under the F.E.R.A. should re- 
ceive valuable training in the project undertaken and that this proj- 
ect should be correlated with his teacher-training course now in 
operation so as to add to his value as a teacher after graduation from 
the Normal School. It is upon this last point that I wish to spend 
most of my time. 

Although the majority of student appointments for work under 
the Federal Aid were made prior to the opening of school the full 
program did not get under way until about a week or ten days after 
the college officially opened. This delay gave the freshmen an op- 
portunity to complete the battery of entrance tests and other ac- 
tivities connected with freshman week as well as to begin their 
schedule of studies. A personal interview was held with each stu- 
dent to determine, if possible, his aptitude tor certain types of work, 
also his ability to undertake the extra hours in addition to his regu- 
lar program of studies. 

This week also gave the School’s F.E.R.A. Director, the Regis- 
trar, an opportunity to make a survey of possible and profitable 
projects that might be undertaken on the campus and an oppor- 
tunity to make contacts with outside agencies desiring aid. 

At the first faculty meeting held on registration day the plans 


1 A paper presented at the 1934 meeting of the Middle States Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. 
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of the work were explained and the faculty members were given 
blanks to fill out and return, stating the type of aid they needed in 
their departments and also any suggestions they had as to possible 
projects. It was explained that many of the students would be raw 
material and that each faculty member must be responsible for the 
training in his department. On the basis of these returns and numer- 
ous interviews with various departmental heads and outside agencies 
the assignments were made. Sixty-two students were employed for 
652 hours a week—the number of hours depending upon the pro- 
gram of the student, and upon his physical condition. 

In the first assignments 80 per cent of the work covered intra- 
mural projects and 20 per cent community projects. Although the 
school operates on a semester basis certain changes take place at 
mid-semester because of student teaching facilities and these 
changes, of course, affect some of the assignments. Just before the 
close of the first nine weeks faculty members and other agencies 
using student help were asked to report on the individual students 
in their employ. Some few changes were made on the basis of these 
recommendations. We received numerous requests from outside 
agencies asking for additional aid so that, beginning with the second 
nine weeks the time devoted to community projects has been in- 
creased to about 30 per cent and the campus activities decreased to 
70 per cent. The number of students aided increased during this 
period from 62 to 65 and the number of hours to 661 per week. 

The work on the campus at the present time falls under the fol- 
lowing heads, and the number of hours devoted to each type of work 
gives the division of time: 


OE Oe RE RT Te Orr 124 hours 
Clerical, typing, and office work..........scccccscesecens 106 hours 
Dormitory—hall duty, phone duty, and linen room service, but 

not including dining room duty..............e.eseeeeee 834 hours 
EE SEL T EET TE eT ET TE Te 78 hours 
OTE PES POET ETE TET TTC eT TTT TT 614 hours 
EEE EEOC CETTE ET ET TET CT OT CTT TT 13 hours 
EOE EEE EET ET eT ee ETT Teer rem re 8 hours 

474 


A few remarks about the above projects will present a better pic- 
ture of the work. 

Library. We have always used student aid in the library and we 
have considered the service valuable not only to the school but to 
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the students employed. Until two years ago we had in our budget 
an item called ‘‘extra help,” a large portion of which was used for 
student assistants in the library. When this item was no longer in- 
cluded on the budget we had no funds upon which to draw for this 
purpose. Consequently the library was handicapped. Students real- 
izing this situation built up a voluntary organization called the Li- 
brary Committee and gave their services free because many of them 
enjoyed the prestige of the library work and appreciated the valua- 
ble training they were receiving. Now that we are receiving federal 
funds we are able to pay for this work. 

Laboratory work, clerical work, typing. Through the students doing 
this work we are able to increase our services to the various student 
teaching centers by circulating music records, picture slides, and 
illustrative materials. We have been able to add to our educational 
materials by the typing of selected units of work to be placed in 
the library. 

Glen project. We are continually trying to get our students ac- 
quainted with what we call the “back yard” of our campus. Here 
we have a rather beautiful natural glen and the Rural Club has had 
charge of developing it as a wild flower preserve. For more than a year 
we have tried to secure federal aid for this project and this year we 
have been given the services of an engineer and five or six workmen 
three days a week. Several hundred trees have been planted and we 
hope to have represented here all Maryland trees and all wild flowers 
that will grow in this locality. This glen will be used for the enjoy- 
ment of the students and will serve as a laboratory for their courses 
in nature study. We have assigned eight or ten men students to work 
on this project on Saturdays. In case of rain we have arranged cer- 
tain indoor projects—painting, cleaning, etc. 

Community projects. In the extra-mural work, there are 29 students 
doing 186 hours of work each week. These projects include the 
following: 


Maryland Library Advisory Commission..................- 72 hours 
Beaats Paks Pale EAMGGe «oo 5 os ce cece ce ceeds dsecececs 32 hours 
NS er rr 28 hours 
Roosevelt Recreation Center... . 1.2... ccc cece cc ccccccece 16 hours 
Ciiideen’s Elomee of Tatimeee. . .« . 0. ccc cccncvssweces 12 hours 
| EEETTTRT CE CER EO 5 hours 
Towson High School (carpentry work).................+055 16 hours 
pc er re eee 6 hours 


Total 187 hours 
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Maryland Library Advisory Commission. Nine students work with 
the Maryland Public Library Commission. This commission works 
with the public school libraries over the state and renders invaluable 
service. Our students were first given a training course in classifica- 
tion and selection of books, book-mending, and other things dealing 
with problems of the small library. The students are most enthu- 
siastic about this particular piece of work. Several have observed 
that what they have been taught is given as a regular college 
course in library schools. The nine students work every Saturday. 
Some are kept in the home office in Baltimore while others are 
sent to various high schools in the near-by counties to help with 
the libraries. They assist in building up the library visited and train 
certain school students to carry on the work. These students, we 
feel, will be better teachers in the schools of Maryland because of 
this training. They will know how to establish small libraries in their 
local communities and because of the contact with the Library Com- 
mission will know where to go for advice and help. 

Enoch Pratt Public Library. The central branch of this library, 
housed in its new modern building, is a favorite spot to all Baltimore 
City students. The Director of the library, feeling that the Normal 
School training they had received would make them valuable as- 
sistants to his staff, requested that some of the F.E.R.A. students 
be assigned to that department. He is cooperating by planning a 
diversified program for the students thus employed so that they 
will become familiar with the many departments of the library. 

Baltimore Museum of Art. Five students work on Saturday morn- 
ings at the Baltimore Museum of Art. Two work in the Museum 
Library and Print Department and three assist the Children’s Cura- 
tor in her re zular Saturday morning classes for children. In addition 
to the Saturday work one assists with the children’s hour on Sunday 
afternoon. Certainly these students will be more conscious of the 
offerings of the Art Museum, and the children whom they teach 
later will benefit by this training. 

Roosevelt Recreation Center. Two students spend each Saturday at 
this recreation center working with groups of children in folk danc- 
ing, story telling, games, and various play activities. Because of a 
shortage of funds the center has been unable to offer Saturday class- 
es recently and these students are given an opportunity to build 
up their own program under the supervision of the Director. This 
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work offers an opportunity for initiative and should be a valuable 
experience in their teacher-training work. 

Children’s Home of Baltimore. Three students are carrying on a 
social program at this orphanage.on Friday evenings. One boy, who 
is a musician, plays the piano and the children are taught dancing 
and singing by the other two assistants. These students are seniors 
and all have had at least nine weeks of student teaching prior to 
this undertaking. This project has been under way for only a few 
weeks but the students are pleased with the progress made thus far. 
They are given at least an hour each week for committee meetings 
and collecting material. They are free to seek advice and aid from 
the college music and physical education departments. 

Towson High School. Two students give some assistance in the 
high school library each week, and two are doing various carpentry 
jobs in the high school under the supervision of the Principal. At 
present they are repairing desks in the various classrooms, building 
library shelves and helping to install a new cafeteria. 

Towson Woman’s Club. Two students give a few hours each week 
to the President of the Towson Woman’s Club, a newly formed civic 
organization. The President, in addition, works with the Federated 
Music Clubs and the students assist in arranging music files, send- 
ing out notices and other clerical duties that arise. 

The list of above projects shows the varied experiences offered to 
the students working under the F.E.R.A. The most gratifying part 
of the whole program is the enthusiasm and earnestness of the stu- 
dents. They consider it a privilege to work and are not unaware of 
the many benefits received. The quality of work has been beyond 
all expectations. There have been few complaints about work and 
changes in assignments have corrected these. The services rendered 
by the students is attested by the continual calls for more student 
help in the various projects. 








A Survey of Opinions on the Personnel 


Work of the Registrar’ 


Sister M. ANTONINA 


Our institutions of higher education vary so much in size, in 
purpose, and in the number of curricula offered as to make specific 
suggestions regarding the personnel work of the registrar difficult. 
Therefore, it is the scheme of this paper to review briefly some of 
the opinions of registrars and college administrators regarding the 
personnel work of the registrar. 

To begin, it might be well to set forth a few of the points in the 
Report of the Committee on Association Policy of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars for 1933.2 This committee gives a 
review of several tendencies and trends which are clearly evident 
as one follows through the twenty-two years of the Association’s 
programs. The part of the Report that is pertinent to this paper 
reads as follows: ‘‘Another evidence that is perfectly clear is the 
fact that the work and responsibility of the registrar cannot be 
standardized to a degree that is possible to define the registrar with 
such delimitation of duties, functions, and responsibilities that such 
a definition will apply to every institution of higher learning or to 
every combination of circumstances which surrounds the office.” 
Further on we read: ‘‘There is frequent evidence of interest in what 
may come under the caption of personnel work. The registrars do 
not forget, if their programs may be accepted as interpretations, 
the unusual opportunities which are present for individual student 
contacts and the intriguing possibilities to humanize the work of 
the office. There seems to be no question that the registrar should 
be a personnel officer in a small college, but question is raised as to 
the practicability of the participation of the registrar in personnel 
work in a large university.’’ This latter idea is expressed in the 
summary report of the discussions relative to a paper entitled 
“‘What Should be the Relation Between the Registrar and the 
Personnel Program of His Institution?’ read at the sectional meet- 
ing of the university registrars (Group A). ‘The registrars in Group 

1 A paper read at the annual meeting of the Texas Branch of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, October 26, 1934. Submitted as one of 
the best two papers. 

2 Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, VIII, 4, 
(July, 1933) p. 424. 

* Smith, Ira, Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 


VI, 1, (October, 1930) p. 169. 
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A (the university group) while holding to this general opinion did 
not imply that the registrar should think of himself only as a genius 
for mechanical details. They agreed that, by study, by outside read- 
ing, and contact with those engaged directly in an advisory ca- 
pacity, he should become familiar with all phases of personnel prob- 
lems, so that he might know the language of those who are actively 
engaged in this field of work and be prepared to make constructive 
suggestions in discussions of the phases of the work relating par- 
ticularly to the registrar’s office.” 

Bixler, reporting* for the Committee on Association Policy, a 
committee appointed to study especially the proposition concern- 
ing the invitation to the Association to affiliate with several organ- 
izations interested in personnel and guidance, says: ‘Obviously it 
was necessary first to determine to what extent the activities and 
interests of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
of these other organizations are similar or over-lapping. To this the 
committee has tried to give a theoretical and practical answer.” 

“The theoretical answer is based upon the consideration of the 
common functions of the registrar and the functions of the person- 
nel officers. In order to avoid disagreement as to the functions of 
the registrar, the committee has defined them broadly in terms of 
areas as follows: (1) admission, (2) student records, (3) the inter- 
pretation of student records, it being understood that interpreta- 
tion includes all studies and reports based on records.” 

Referring to Mrs. Esther Lloyd-Jones’ article,’ he continues, 
“The administration of admissions, the maintenance of personnel 
records, and research appear to be common ground between what 
registrars regard as their functions and what the officers referred 
to in Mrs. Jones’ statement as personnel workers regard as their 
functions.” 

Further on in his report he states that, in order to obtain a 
practical answer to the question, the chairman of the committee 
attended some of the meetings of the American College Personnel 
Association, some of the meetings of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, and a joint meeting of these and six other or- 
ganizations interested in personnel and guidance work. His experi- 
ence was that the foregoing areas—admissions, records, and in- 


* Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 1X, 4 (July, 


5 “Personnel Administration,” Journal of Higher Education, V, 3 (March, 
1934) p. 141. 
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terpretation of records—coincide with those of personnel and guid- 
ance officers. 

In a survey of 323 higher institutions limited to those having a 
college of arts and sciences—a study*® reported by E. L Gillis—we 
find that, from the point of view of opinion of the deans and regis- 
trars in these colleges and from the point of view of actual practice, 
the registrar’s field includes admissions, registration procedure, rec- 
ords, and statistical analysis of data in the registrar’s office. 

Ruth Perry, in a study’ of the personnel procedure in the small 
college, states that in 120 colleges surveyed the registrar’s duties 
center around technical personnel functions. In only six colleges is 
there a director of admissions. The responses show that his duties 
are performed by the registrar and the dean of the college. 

Doermann, in his book, The Orientation of College Freshmen, has 
classified personnel services under seven main divisions. Those re- 
lating particularly to admissions are (1) formulating policies with 
respect to both entrance requirements and to the methods and ma- 
terials to be used in administering the selection of students, and (2) 
handling applications. An intelligent determination of an admis- 
sion system for a college presupposes a clear conception of the aims 
of the college. Dr. L. B. Hopkins states that the aims and ob- 
jectives of an organization have a definite bearing on the nature of 
the personnel problems arising in that organization. “If this is true, 
it follows that the purpose of the organization and the nature of the 
work should be defined specifically at the outset.’ 

The registrar, as a personnel administrator, should share in 
shaping the policies and the aims of the institution. In doing this, 
he should strive to keep in mind that personnel administration has 
been defined as “the coordination and concentration of all the re- 
sources of the institution together with the information afforded by 
scientific investigations for the purpose of furthering the best inter- 
ests of each individual student in all of his aspects.’’® 

The question of admissions occupied no small portion in the dis- 
cussions of the meeting of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars in 1933. Great emphasis was placed upon the challenge 

* “A Registrar Looks at His Job,” Bulletin of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, IX, 4 (July, 1934) p. 326. 

7 bulletin of the American Association of Colleges, May, 1932, p. 229. 

8 “What Lies Behind the Methods of Personnel Work in Education,” 
Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, VI, 1 (October, 


wey 21-33. 
® Lloyd-Jones, Esther, Student Personnel Work, p. 207. 
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to the registrar to keep abreast of current educational progress with 
regard to the changing and complex problems of admissions, for the 
registrar will always be prominent in the work of student personnel 
administration, if not in the active position of student adviser. 

The second area mentioned by Bixler—student records—is con- 
ceded to be primarily the work of the registrar. George F. Zook, 
in an article,!° says: “There are two main aspects of personnel work, 
scientific data on the one hand, and the conference and advisory 
function, on the other. The first includes all kinds of formal high 
school and college marks, records, personnel data, and the results 
of all tests....A complete record, therefore, seems to be the 
most important single consideration in the discussion of personnel 
work.” 

Since constructive educational guidance depends upon accurate 
and comprehensive information regarding students, the registrar 
plays no small part in personnel work when he keeps an accurate 
and easily available system of records. He should be ready to furnish 
definite information for the use of administrative officers from the 
sources of valuable data he has in his files. The registrar’s office is 
an opportunity for service, and its value to the personnel adminis- 
tration depends upon the quality of the service. Thus it follows that 
the registrar should familiarize himself with the work of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and with other cooperative enterprises, 
in order to select from the various cumulative records, personality 
rating scales, information blanks, etc., the features that will best 
fit his type of institution. 

The third area—the interpretation of student records—offers a 
medium for the registrar’s exercising an intelligent influence in edu- 
cational programs for the improvement of college administration. 

McVey makes the statement! that registrars have more material 
in their possession for the study of educational procedure than any 
other group or any other agency in the field of education. “‘So the 
registrar’s office,”’ he says, ‘‘must necessarily move in the direction 
of more careful study of the records with which it is dealing, the 
attempt to formulate from the study of these records new attitudes 
and policies, because, after all, the administrative officer must rely, 
with the multiplicity of duties that he has, upon the work which is 


© “The Administration of Student Personnel Work,” Journal of Higher 
Education, III, 7 (October, 1932) p. 349. 

4 “The Registrar and the Next Step,”’ Bulletin of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, 1X, 4 (July, 1934) p. 426. 
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done by his colleagues in the study of educational problems. .. . 
The only way that we can keep in touch with movements is by con- 
stant study, and the agency through which much of that can be done 
is through the agency of the registrar’s office.” 

The foregoing remarks have merely touched upon, in general, 
what workers in this field have outlined as the basic units in the 
functions of the registrar’s office—three of the main avenues 
through which registrars may make practical contributions to per- 
sonnel work. However, it is not my intention to minimize the pos- 
sibilities for individual guidance, particularly educational guidance, 
afforded by the registrar’s office. 

Zook” has pointed out that personnel work is an idea, not an 
organization, in which all the officers and every member of the 
faculty participate. “Is this not indeed the responsibility of every 
college officer and every teacher who comes in contact with the in- 
dividual student? We learn every day in the field of politics that no 
piece of political machinery, no matter how perfectly set up, suc- 
ceeds automatically. So, too, in the educational world we ought not 
to fix our faith indefinitely on any administrative device. Here, as 
in any other social organization, it is the spirit breathed into the 
system that counts. No one person can do it alone. Each and all of 
them should have that spark of personality which will set on fire 
the differing types of intellectual tinder which are always to be P 
found in the young men and young women, who, each year, hope- 


fully knock at our doors.” q 

Catholic colleges have always stressed personnel work. The phil- : 

osophy of guidance laid down by them for faculty and administra- 
tive officers alike has been briefly summed up in Sheehy’s Problems P 
of Student Guidance as follows: ‘ 

1. There is one best way to develop the college student intellectually and 4 
morally, and that is through individual guidance. 

2. There is one best person to do this—the one whose heart is set on the : 
task. 

3. There is one best way to motivate this service—not merely through 0 
the satisfaction resulting from a vital educational task well done, nor E 
by the sympathy and encouragement of college administrators, nor by nr 
increased salaries for sufficient counselors, but by pointing out to those ie 
devoting themselves to such a task the higher spiritual compensations . 

p 


within the keeping of God with which the Divine Lover of youth will 
reward the care of His youth on the campus. 


122 “The Administration of Student Personnel Work,” loc. cit., p. 354. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE NEW RELATIONSHIP WITH THE 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


During recent years, the organized activity of the registrars has 
been greatly extended through regional associations. There are 
now twenty-one of these organizations! with an average annual 
attendance at their meetings estimated at more than three times 
the attendance of the annual meeting of the A.A.C.R. Their de- 
velopment is the response to recognized local needs for opportuni- 
ties for professional activity of the type provided by the A.A.C.R. 
on a national scale. 

The A.A.C.R. has long been conscious of the work of the regional 
associations and last year gave them official recognition by inviting 
them to coordinate their activities with those of the national or- 
ganization by affiliating with it. The affiliation provided for is, 
wisely, not at all rigid. It may be accomplished by any regional 
association by appointing a delegate to the annual meeting of the 
A.A.C.R. to participate in an Affiliated Regional Association Con- 
ference, and by submitting for publication in the Bulletin the best 
papers read at its annual meeting. 

Several of the regional associations have already met these re- 
quirements. They have submitted their best papers and their dele- 
gates will be on hand at Raleigh next April. The papers published 
in this number of the Bulletin have been selected entirely from the 
programs of the regional associations. 

It is the desire of the national association that every registrar who 
participates in the activities of his regional association will become 
acquainted with the Bulletin, so this number is dedicated to the 
regional associations in recognition of the new relationship. Mr. 
Dyrness, Regional Associations Editor, has prepared a mailing list 
of all members of regional associations who do not receive the 
Bulletin by virtue of membership in the A.A.C.R. and a compli- 
mentary copy of this number is being sent to each. The Bulletin 
is sent free to all members of the Association and to anyone upon 
payment of the regular subscription price. 


1 See list on page 121. 
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THE A.R.A. CONFERENCE 


The resolution providing for this new relationship with the re- 
gional associations states that the Affiliated Regional Association 
Conference should meet at least once a year with the Executive 
Committee of the A.A.C.R. to plan, jointly, a coordinated program 
of activity for the A.A.C.R. and the regional associations, and that 
in outlining such a program, the conference should arrange for 
simultaneous, cooperative, or independent investigations, studies, 
and discussions. 

This statement was meant to be suggestive of the type of activi- 
ties appropriate for the A.R.A. conference. The possibilities of co- 
operation in the types of activities suggested are intriguing, but if 
the A.R.A. should provide nothing more than an opportunity for 
very informal discussions between the representatives of the re- 
gional associations and the officers of the A.A.C.R., it would prob- 
ably justify its existence. 

The first A.R.A. conference will convene at the next annual meet- 
ing of the A.A.C.R., at Raleigh, North Carolina, next April. We 
believe that it will be a milestone in the progress of the organized 
efforts of registrars to make a significar+ contribution to the ad- 
ministration of higher education. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The twenty-third national convention of the Association will be 
held at Raleigh, North Carolina, April 16, 17 and 18. The time of 
the meeting was originally set a week later to avoid a conflict with 
the meeting of the North Central Association. Meanwhile the North 
Central Association meeting had been set a week earlier to avoid a 
conflict with the A.A.C.R., with the result that we have recovered 
our traditional dates. 


INDICATIONS OF RECOVERY IN EDUCATION 


The Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education reported! 
in October that the downward trend in expenditures for education 
is apparently checked and predicted a slight improvement for the 
schoo! year ending in 1935. It is pointed out, however, that these 
preliminary indications should not be interpreted as suggesting defi- 
nite and substantial recovery. As a matter of fact, the present trends 
upward are so slight that they would have to continue for twenty- 
five years to regain the 1930 levels. Furthermore, conditions vary 


1 “Major Trends in Public Education.” 
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geographically. In the drought area the outlook is definitely un- 
favorable. 

Two of the indications of improvement are the restoration of 
services eliminated in 1932, 1933, and 1934, and the restoration, 
wholly or in part, of salary reductions. Teachers’ salaries reached the 
highest point in 1931. The decline continued to approximately four- 
teen per cent below the peak. The downward trend has been 
checked, and it is possible that a slight increase has occurred. A 
restoration of services has taken place to some extent in night adult 
classes, continuation classes, kindergartens, Americanization classes, 
summer schools, music, etc. 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR PRESIDENTS 
1934-35 
WESTERN SECTION 

Colorado-Wyoming Association of Collegiate Registrars: Miss 
Dorothy Gelhaus, Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, Colo- 
rado. 

Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars: C. E. Corbin, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. 

Utah Association of Collegiate Registrars: E. J. Norton, Recorder, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


NORTH CENTRAL SECTION 

Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars: Miss Lorena Church, 
Registrar, Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. 

Michigan Association of Collegiate Registrars: O. L. Stilson, 
Registrar, Adrian College, Adrian, Michigan. 

Minnesota Association of Collegiate Registrars: Miss Mary 
Lilliskov, Registrar, St. Cloud State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 

Nebraska Branch American Association of Collegiate Registrars: 
Miss Claire Smothers, Registrar, State Normal School, Wayne, 
Nebraska. 

Association of Ohio College Registrars and Examiners: Donald 
M. Love, Registrar, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Wisconsin Association of Collegiate Registrars: E. T. Smith, 
Registrar, State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 
Kansas Association of Collegiate Registrars: F. T. Owen, College 
of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. 
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Kentucky Association of Registrars: Ralph E. Hill, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Mississippi Association of Registrars and Deans: Miss Mary 
Pully, Registrar, State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 

Oklahoma Association of Collegiate Registrars: W. Harvey Faust, 
Registrar, East Central State Teachers College, Ada, Oklahoma. 

Texas Branch American Association of Collegiate Registrars: 
Miss Edna E. Phillips, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 
Nacogdoches, Texas. 
























NORTH ATLANTIC SECTION 


New England Association of Collegiate Registrars: J. C. Mac- 
Kinnon, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts. 

New York State Occasional Conferences: E. J. Grant, Chairman, 
Program Committee, Columbia University, New York City. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC SECTION 


Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars: Miss Carrie 
Mae Probst, Registrar, Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

North Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars: Thomas J. 
Wilson, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

South Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars: W. C. 
Herbert, Wofford College, Spartanbur, South Carolina. 

Virginia Registrars’ Association: D. R. Carpenter, Registrar, 
Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia. 

West Virginia Association of Collegiate Registrars: C. H. Archer, 
Concord State Teachers College, Athens, West Virginia. 
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PROFESSIONAL NEWS 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


The Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars met at Carlinville, 
Illinois, October 25 and 26, 1934. The following program was car- 
ried out: 

The Invocation, Rev. Richard Rasmusson 

The Address of Welcome, Dr. William M. Hudson, President of 
Blackburn College 

Response, Mr. Enock C. Dyrness, Registrar of Wheaton College 

“State Testing Programs in Secondary Schools,” Dr. Thomas 
E. Benner, Dean of the School of Education, University of Illinois 

“The Relation of the Student’s Average High School Grade to 
College Success,” Mr. Th. W. Mueller, Dean and Registrar of 
Elmhurst College 

“Rosary College Plan for Freshman English,” Sister Mary 
Fidelis, Registrar of Rosary College 

“Convocation Procedure,”’ Mrs. Gladys W. Garden, Supervisor, 
Bureau of Records, University of Chicago 

Report of the Sub-Committee on Association Policy, Mr. John 
C. McHugh, Registrar of DePaul University 

“The Status of the Work of Registrar in the Junior Colleges of 
the United States,’ Mr. A. Samuel Wallgren, Dean and Registrar 
of North Park College 

Informal discussion led by Mr. B. J. Steggert, Registrar of Loyola 
University 

The delegates were the guests of Blackburn College at dinner on 
the first day. Mr. Ernest C. Miller, Registrar of the University of 
Chicago and President of the Association, presided. Mr. William 
Haggerty addressed those assembled on the subject of ‘“The New 
Accrediting Procedure of the North Central Association.” 

The meeting was attended by seventy-two registrars and guests 
representing thirty-two colleges in Illinois and one in Missouri. 

The Association passed a resolution requesting the University of 
Illinois to call a conference on the subject of a State-Wide Testing 
Program for Secondary Schools in Illinois and pledged support of 
the project. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Lorena M. Church, Registrar, Rockford College. 
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Vice-President, B. J. Steggert, Registrar, Loyola University. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Agness J. Kaufman, Registrar, Lewis Insti- 
tute. 


The fourth meeting of registrars representing institutions within 
the Middle States territory was held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
on Saturday, December 1, 1934, in connection with the annual 
meetings of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. President Carrie Mae Probst, of Goucher College, presided 
and the following papers were presented and discussed: 

“The Registrar as an Interpreter of Records,” Leader, Mr. F. 
Taylor Jones, Drew University 

“The Permanent Record,” Leader, Miss Margaret C. Disert, 
Wilson College 

“The Official Transcript,” Leader, Mr. H. G. Sutton, George 
Washington University 

“Schedule Problems,” Leader, Mr. J. G. Quick, University of 
Pittsburgh 

“Student Projects under F.E.R.A.,’”’ Leader, Miss Rebecca 
Tansil, Maryland State Normal School 

In attendance were fifty-one officials representing forty-three 
institutions. States represented were as follows: D.C., two; Mary- 
land, ten; New Jersey, seven; New York, fifteen; Pennsylvania, 
seventeen. The group decided to meet twice a year in the Fall in 
connection with the meetings of the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and in the Spring at different mem- 
ber institutions. 

Action was taken to call the group ‘‘The Middle States Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars’ and to affiliate it with the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars. Mr. J. G. Quick, University 
of Pittsburgh, was named delegate to the Affiliated Regional As- 
sociation Conference of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. 

The territory to be included in the group coincides with that 
covered by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, namely, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Mr. J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh. 

Vice-President, Mr. Wilbur F. Kerr, Princeton University. 
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Secretary, Miss Margaret C. Disert, Wilson College. 
Executive Committee, Miss Carrie Mae Probst, Goucher Col- 
lege, and Miss Rebecca C. Tansil, Maryland State Normal School. 


The Association of Kentucky Registrars met at the University of 
Kentucky on October 27. The program was short, consisting of an 
address on ‘‘The Registrar, the Dean and the President,” by Dr. 
Noble Sherwood, President of Georgetown College, Georgetown, 
Kentucky, followed by a round table discussion of current problems 
and a business meeting. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Sister Mary Charles Morrison, Registrar, Nazareth 
College. 

Vice-President, M. E. Mattox, Registrar, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Ann Poindexter, Registrar, Georgetown 
College. 

Mr. Ralph E. Hill, Registrar of the University of Louisville, re- 
tiring president, was named a delegate to the Affiliated Regional 
Association Conference at the next meeting of the A.A.C.R. 


The Minnesota Association of College Registrars met at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota on November 3, 1934, with the following 
program: 

“The Annual Report of the Registrar,’”’ Sister Eucharista, Regis- 
trar, College of St. Catherine 

“Predicting College Success,” Mr. True E. Pettengill, Assistant 
Registrar, University of Minnesota 

“Guidance in College,” The Reverend A. E. Luger, Registrar, 
College of St. Thomas 

Question Box—Conducted by Mr. R. M. West, Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


The seventh annual meeting of the South Carolina Association of 
Collegiate Registrars will meet at Newberry College, Newberry, 
South Carolina, on April 5, 1935. The membership of this Associa- 
tion now includes twenty-five registrars. The officers are: 

President, C. A. Kaufmann, Registrar, Newberry College. 

Vice-President, Rev. J. A. M. Kimber, Registrar, Columbia Bible 
College. 

Secretary, Miss Alice Peck, Registrar, Converse College. 
Treasurer, D. R. Turner, Registrar, Textile Industrial Institute. 
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The Texas Branch of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars met on October 26 and 27, 1934, at San Antonio. The 
following prograin was carried out: 

“The Personnel Work of the Registrar,’ Mother M. Angelique, 
Our Lady of the Lake College 

“The Testing Program for Texas Colleges,’’ D. A. Shirley, West 
Texas State Teachers College 

“Making a College Catalog,’”’ Louise Barekman, University of 
Texas 

“The Registrar’s Annual Report,” F. H. Junkin, Schreiner Insti- 
tute 

“The Future for the Registrar,’ W. P. Clement, Texas Technolog- 
ical College 

“The Registrar as a Contact Man,” F. J. Agee, College of Mines 

“Report on the National Meeting,” E. J. Howell, Texas A. and 
M. College 

“Coordinating College Reports,’’ W. A. Nelson, State Department 
of Education 

“The Evaluation of College Credit,” J. R. Robinson, George 
Peabody College for Teachers 

“Student Personnel Reporting,” H. F. Alves, State Board of 
Education 
The following officers were elected: 
President, W. P. Clement, Texas Technological College. 
Vice-President, Mrs. Clyde Barnes, San Antonio Junior College. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Iris Graham, McMurry College. 


The fall meeting of the Colorado-Wyoming Registrar’s Association 
was held in Denver on November 3, at the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 
Miss Dorothy Gelhaus, of the Adams State Teachers College, 
Alamosa, Colorado, President of the Association, was in charge of 
the meeting. Mr. F. C. Onstott of the Denver University School of 
Commerce, Finance, and Accounts has been the secretary-treasurer 
of the organization for the year just completed. Ten member insti- 
tutions were represented at the meeting. The program included a dis- 
cussion of the following topics: 

Mechanics of the transfer of secondary credits to the registrar’s office. 

Is it possible to do away with the formal registration procedure? 


Uniform system of numbering courses of instruction. 
Principles and practices involved in the classification of students as fresh- 
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men, sophomores, juniors, and seniors. Personnel records, where kept, how 
used? 

The late registration fee. Is it justified? Should there be exceptions? 

Résumé of new plan by which North Central Association is to accredit 
institutions of higher learning. 

Student administration under general policies rather than under strict 
regulations. 

Policies in advanced standing for applied music and in the accredited music 
school situation. 

Alumni records. 


Officers elected for the coming year are as follows: 

President, Sister Mary Vivian, Loretta Heights College. 
Vice-President, S. J. McCracken, Colorado State College. 
Secretary-Treasurer, R. M. Carson, Colorado Teachers College. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES IN POSITION 


Albert F. Scribner, Registrar of Valparaiso University since its 
refounding by the Lutheran University Association in 1925, has 
been appointed Business Manager to succeed the Rev. J. C. Baur. 
Mr. Scribner’s new title is Registrar-Business Manager. 

Mr. Scribner began his administrative functions at Valparaiso 
as a student helper in the registrar’s office in 1924 and has grown 
with the institution into this important administrative position. 
Those who know him personally are familiar with the important 
réle that he has played in that growth and know that he is thor- 
oughly deserving of the recent advancement. 


Three new junior colleges were opened by the Chicago Board of 
Education at the beginning of the current academic year. Their 
registrars are now members of the A.A.C.R. The names and ad- 
dresses of these colleges, and the names and titles of their registrars 
are as follows: 

South Side Junior College, 6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Mr. 
J. A. Humphreys, Registrar and Director of Personnel Service. 

Medill City Junior College, 1326 West 14th Place, Chicago, Mr. 
J. M. McCallister, Personnel Director and Registrar. 

Wright City Junior College, 3400 N. Austin Avenue, Chicago, 
Miss Alice J. Griffin, Director of Personnel and Registration. 

The Association is glad to receive these new registrars. 


W.S. Ebersole who has been Registrar at Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, since 1916 is withdrawing from active work in the 
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college and is spending this winter in Pasadena, California. Dean 
T. R. McConnell has assumed the duties of registrar in addition 
to those of his own office. Miss Helen Beamer who has been the 
registrar’s assistant for several years has charge of the detailed 
work of the office. 


Mr. Theodore W. Mathews, who has succeeded Mr. Orrin E. 
Powell as Registrar of Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York, is a 
newcomer in the profession. He has a Bachelor’s degree from the 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, a Master’s degree from 
the University of Chicago, and a Doctor of Philosophy degree from 
the State University of Iowa. 


Dr. Robert R. Moton will retire at the end of the current academic 
year as President of Tuskegee Institute. Dr. Moton succeeded 
Booker T. Washington, founder of the college. He is sixty-eight 
years old and has been in educational work for forty-five years, 
twenty-five at Hampton Institute and twenty at Tuskegee. 


Mrs. Etta Eckles Pace has resigned as Registrar of the Missis- 
sippi Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland. She has been suc- 
ceeded by Miss Katie Durelle Mouldin, formerly Dean of Women. 


Dr. Arnold Serenious, formerly head of the Department of Edu- 
cation and Psychology at Valparaiso University, has been ap- 
pointed Registrar of Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois. 


Miss Clara Crumpton, Registrar of the San Francisco State 
Teachers College, has been appointed Supervisor of Practice Teach- 
ing at that institution. Miss Florence Vance, formerly Recorder, 
succeeds her as Registrar. 


Miss Emma A. Wilson, Registrar of the Chico State Teachers 
College, Chico, California, for many years, has retired. Mr. Guy 
West, Director of Research, has acquired the duties of Registrar in 
addition to his other work. 


Dr. Walter Williams has resigned as President of the University 
of Missouri after four years of service. He will resume his duties as 
Dean of the School of Journalism. Dr. Frederick A. Middlebush, 
Dean of the School of Business, has been appointed Acting Presi- 
dent. 


Flaud C. Wooton, formerly head of the Department of Education 
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and Director of the Summer School at Rhode Island State College, 
has been appointed President of Chevy Chase Junior College, 
Washington, D.C. 


Shelton Phelps, formerly Dean of the Graduate School, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, has been appointed President of 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


Frank L. Eversull, formerly Principal of the East St. Louis High 
School, is the new President of Huron College, Huron, South 
Dakota. 


Amos W. W. Woodcock was inaugurated as the tenth president of 
St. Johns College, Annapolis, Maryland, October 20, 1934. 


Q. A. W. Rohrbach, formerly Professor of Educational Adminis- 
tration at the University of Pittsburgh, was installed as President 
of the State Teachers College, Kutstown, Pennsylvania, on October 
19, 1934. 


John Stewart Bryan was inaugurated as the nineteenth president 
of the College of William and Mary, on October 20, 1934. 


Gordon Kieth Chalmers was inaugurated as ninth president of 
Rockford College on October 8, 1934. Dr. Chalmers, who is only 
thirty years of age, is probably the youngest college president. He 
was formerly Professor of English at Mount Holyoke College. 


Dixon Ryan Fox was inaugurated as President of Union College 
on October 12, 1934. 


Lee Paul Sieg, formerly Dean of the College and Graduate School 
and acting Dean of the College of Education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, took up his new duties as President of the University 
of Washington on August 1, 1934. 


A PROPOSED ADVANCED SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION 


Dr. William F. Russell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is proposing the establishment of a new school at 
Teachers College, to be known as the Advanced School of Educa- 
tion, for the training of exceptionally able students for leadership in 
American education. 
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The quality of the students admitted to this school would be 
maintained by rigid entrance examinations and those admitted 
would be guaranteed economic security and life tenure positions. 
An endowment of $3,000,000 would produce sufficient income to 
provide the training without cost. 

The proposed school is patterned upon the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure of Paris which Dr. Russell recently visited. The rest of 
Columbia University would have the same relationship to the Ad- 
vanced School of Education as the University of Paris has to the 
Ecole Normale. The new school would have three departments: 
educational research, practical science, and professional education. 


EMERGENCY COLLEGES IN NEW YORK 


Emergency colleges for students who are qualified for admission 
to college but financially unable to attend are being operated suc- 
cessfully at Garden City, White Plains, Westchester County, and 
Nassau County under the supervision of the College of the City of 
New York. The establishment of another at Yonkers is under con- 
sideration. 

A survey was made to determine how many high school gradu- 


ates, eligible for admission to college but financially unable to go to 
college, resided in Yonkers. It was found that there were relatively 
few who were clearly eligible for admission to college who needed 
the assistance of the emergency college, but many border-line cases 
were found, namely, those who have graduated from high school 
with only fairly good grades. 

If the Yonkers emergency college is established, it will be pri- 
marily for this group. It is proposed that they be allowed to carry 
less than a full program of studies and that their continuance in resi- 
dence be contingent upon the maintenance of a C average. 


REVISED CURRICULUM AT VASSAR 


Dr. Henry N. MacCracken, President of Vassar College, has sub- 
mitted to the faculty a proposal to complete the revision of the cur- 
riculum of the College, the freshman curriculum having already been 
revised. President MacCracken’s proposal mentions three pur- 
poses: (1) greater thoroughness and independence of work; (2) the 
securing of a broad, general foundation for further specialization, 
and (3) securing to the faculty more continuous time for study and 
research, 
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The essential features of modification are as follows: 
1. A minimum requirement for the A.B. degree of sixteen one-year 
courses, or their equivalent, four each year. 

. One course in the senior year shall consist of guided preparation 
for an examination in the major subject, to be taken after the 
Spring vacation. 

. Credit for work in the applied art courses. 

. Guidance in the major field during the sophomore and junior 
years by the appointment of designated officers whose function 
shall be to promote successful coordination as the work pro- 
gresses, and to advise on courses and on the work to be taken in 
vacations. 

. Special honors for excellence in the major field examination and 
in work in advanced courses in the major field, as may be recom- 
mended by the department concerned. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The following extract from a letter from Mr. Theron Clark, 
Registrar of the University of Southern California, to Mr. Ira M. 
Smith, of the Committee on Special Projects, is published at the 
suggestion of Mr. Smith with the hope that if any reader of the 


Bulletin has made a study such as is suggested or knows of one, 
he will communicate with Mr. Clark. 

In these days of summer session courses and frequent transfer of compara- 
tively small amounts of credit from one institution to another, the residence 
requirement for a first degree and also for a Master’s degree becomes a rather 
serious problem. Can you refer me to any satisfactory and up-to-date study 
of this problem for my assistance at the University of Southern California. If 
such a study is not now available, would it be wise for your committee to 
endeavor to find some member of the Association who bad the time and the 
help necessary to make the study and report it either at the annual meeting 
or for publication in the Bulletin. 


The centenary of 1936 of the congregation of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Carondelet, as represented throughout the United States, 
and the appropriate celebration of the centenary by the Sisters in all 
sections of the country, was the central theme of an educational 
conference of the Sisters, which recently completed its sessions at 
the mother house of the congregation at 6400 Minnesota Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Besides the coming centenary there were discussions on standard- 
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ization and the relations between the institutions of higher educa- 
tion and the different standardizing agencies. Facts were brought 
out as to the work aone by the sisters in pageant-writing, the writ- 
ing of history, biography, poetry, essays, and educational and 
literary articles contributed to current magazines. Sectional meet- 
ings were held by different groups of the conference. One of these 
had to do with graduate degrees; another discussed ‘‘Catholic 
Action,” liturgy and liturgical music; and another stressed special 
subjects such as English and history. 


St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, celebrated its sixtieth 
anniversary at the end of the school year, 1933-34. The program 
was coordinated with the commencement program. 


Baylor College for Women, Belton, Texas, is entering its nine- 
tieth year. The college is older than the State of Texas, having been 
chartered by the Republic of Texas in 1845. 


Lake Erie College has the unique distinction of having recently 
celebrated a triple anniversary on one day, the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding, the fiftieth anniversary of the Alumnae 
Association, and the twenty-fifth year of Vivian B. Small’s service as 
President. 


Miss Catherine Curtis, Registrar of Bradford Junior College, 
Bradford, Massachusetts, reports that the preparatory school, 
Bradford Academy, will be discontinued in June, 1935. 


Fred L. Kerr, Registrar of the University of Arkansas and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Revision of the Constitution, invites 
members of the Association to report to him any suggestions they 
wish to make on revisions. 


Mr. and Mrs. Silas Hertzler, Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana, 
announce the arrival of twins, John Miller and Joanne Diller. 
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PROFESSIONAL READING 


“The Major Strategy of Guidance,’’ Ben D. Wood, The Educa- 
tional Record, XV, 4 (October, 1934), pp. 419-44. 

The following excerpt summarizes the guidance technique de- 
veloped by the author in this article: 


“From the viewpoint of both society and the individual, it is obviously 
more important what kind of a citizen a pupil becomes than what prescribed 
‘courses’ he ‘passes.’ Guidance is not merely a technique but a philosophy 
which must fundamentally permeate every aspect of school life if it is to 
realize any significant part of its potential contribution to civilization.” 

The writer presents a background and defense for the permanent record 
forms recommended by the Progressive Education Association Committee 
and the use of achievement test data and anecdotal notes in recording the 
scholastic and personal history of the student. Each registrar and officer of 
admission should be familiar with the work of the Educational Records 
Bureau and the Progressive Education Association as described herein by 
Dr. Wood. 


“Human Waste in the Colleges,” John R. Tunis, Scribner’s, 
XCVI, 3 (September, 1934) pp. 138-44. 


Some of the major conclusions of the six-year investigation of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, commonly known as the Penn- 
sylvania Study. In May, 1928, 27,000 seniors in the high schools of Pennsyl- 
vania were given new-type tests, designed to test general knowledge. During 
the ensuing six years the testing program was continued with forty-nine 
Pennsylvania colleges cooperating, checking the educational development of 
the students by means of tests. 

Summarizing the results of this extensive testing program, Mr. Tunis says, 
“The results show, for the first time in precise terms, how small the knowledge 
factor is in a college education, and how largely an experience which we 
thought measured intellectual progress is based on mere passage of time and 
formal routine.” 

Seeking to find where the fault lies for an ‘“‘educational system which turns 
out thousands of degree-holders, and only a few educated men and women” 
the study placed the blame largely on the “‘so-called credit system’? which 
permits the earning of a degree by taking a certain number of courses, carry- 
ing a fixed number of points without integrating the courses into a well- 
planned and coordinated whole. 

Another factor responsible for the discouraging results revealed in the 
study is the indiscriminate admission to college of so many who are incapable 
of being educated. 


“The Horse-car Liberal Arts Schools,’’ Donald Hayworth, North 
American Review (December, 1934), pp. 494-502. 
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The liberal arts college is pictured as an institution existing for the pur- 
pose of instilling culture in the youth. It is held that the colleges are unable 
to define the culture in a satisfactory manner, but that practice indicates 
that such colleges are trying to perpetuate the culture of ancient civilizations. 
The author takes the position that there is a definite American culture, even 
though it may not be as well defined as that of older civilizations. Mr. Hay- 
worth further states, “It is true that the liberal arts college must build the 
educational structure with the materials of the past, but it should build upon 
the foundation of the present and with a purpose toward, and a vision of, 
the future.” 


“A Follow-up Study of Early Scholastic Predictions in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota,” J. B. Johnston and E. G. Williamson, School 
and Society, December 1, 1934. 


The purpose of the advice given by the counselling system is “‘to save stu- 
dents from failure and to help them to find, if possible, the vocations and 
types of training most suitable to their abilities.” The report gives objective 
data to show the reliability of the predictive ratings. These data indicate a 
very high degree of reliability in predicting academic success of entering fresh- 
men. 


“Neglected Responsibilities,” R. H. Morrison, Journal of Higher 
Education (November, 1934), pp. 443-47. 


The author presents data showing the extent to which certain administra- 
tive functions are not performed in one hundred and fifty teachers colleges. 
In this article he selects sixteen functions which he considers too important 
to neglect. He concludes with the statement that a study should be made by 
presidents of teachers colleges to determine the desirability of incorporating 
functions performed in other institutions but omitted in his own institution. 


“College and University Teaching,” Albert Britt, Bulletin of the 
Association of American Colleges, XX, 3 (November, 1934), pp. 
368-70. 


Dr. Albert Britt, President of Knox College, presents the thesis, ‘‘There 
is no such thing as teaching—there is only learning,” and “there are only 
three kinds of students, real ones... the run of the mine... and the fail- 
ures.”” The use of the adding machine to determine when a student is edu- 
cated is decried, and the impossible situation of accurately discriminating be- 
tween the A’s, B’s, and C’s of our grading system is pointed out. A possible 
solution to the present attempt to “teach” college students might be over- 
come by encouraging open forums on the campus, and setting aside free read- 
ing periods. To get an adequate perception of the present problem, one might 
make a study of the examination papers offered by the faculty. In most in- 
stances these will reveal a process of “forced feeding for four months, with 
an induced process of regurgitation at the end of that period.” 
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“The Present Status of Religion among Thinking Men,” Bernard 
Iddings Bell, Scribners’ (December, 1934), pp. 340-44. 


In this article Mr. Bell states that “the things which everyone is saying 
now, merely represent what the thinkers were saying twenty-five years ago.” 
He further points out that (1) scientists have changed in their point-of-view; 
(2) that there is a decline in “evolutionary optimism’’; and lastly, that there 
is a modern trend toward religion. The author thinks, however, that we may 
sink lower before the masses fully accept the trend back toward religion. 


“Accredited Higher Institutions,” The Educational Record, XV, 4 
(October, 1934), pp. 517-25. 

An up-to-date listing by the Committee on Standards of the American 
Council on Education of the higher institutions accredited by the Association 
of American Universities, the Middle States Association, the North Central 
Association, the Northwest Association, and the Southern Association. 


“Are Ph.D.’s a Drug on the Market?” A symposium by Gradu- 
ate School Deans, Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, 
XX, 3 (November, 1934), pp. 337-44. 

A very enlightening answer to a “sensational story told to a significant 
group of executives recently in a conference in New York City, that one 
thousand Ph.D. applicants had registered for a position in a western college 
which pays only living expenses. 


“German Higher Education and National Socialism,” Wilhelm 
Reitz, The Journal of Higher Education, V, 8 (November, 1934), 
pp. 407-13. 

A sketch of the reorganization of higher education in Germany as the 
National Socialists conceive of it. Mr. Reitz covered the same material with 
a slightly different treatment in his article entitled ‘‘Socializing Education 
Under Hitler’ in the October, 1934, number of the Bulletin of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars. 


“Reduced Registration of Students at German Universities,” 
School and Society, Vol. 40, No. 1031, (September 29, 1934). 

According to the New York Times only 4,000 male and 700 female stu- 
dents will be admitted to German universities and technical high schools this 
fall. The average number in recent years has been 12,000 and in more prosper- 
ous post-war years it approached 20,000. 


“Extending Freshman Week,’ Fred G. Livingood, School and So- 
ciety, Vol. 40, No. 1031 (September 29, 1934), pp. 420-21. 


Freshman Week cannot accomplish in itself a full and complete adjust- 
ment of the freshman. The college has a responsibility for continuous student 
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guidance for many of the activities which commonly occur on Freshman Week 
programs. 


“The Feasibility of Ability Grouping,” J. W. Tilton, Journal of 
Educational Research, XXVIII, I (September, 1934), pp. 30-35. 

Such facts as are available indicate that ability grouping is feasible. The 
general merits of such grouping are not discussed. 

“Orientation Courses,” R. P. Sibley, School and Society, Vol. 40, 
No. 1030 (September 22, 1934), pp. 373-77. 


The introduction and rapid development of orientation courses; their ad- 
vantages and weaknesses. 
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Contributors to This Number 


SisteR M. ANTONINA 

Head of the Department of Education, Our Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio, Texas. Sister Antonina has published the following articles: 
“Religion in the Catholic High Schools as Viewed by Some of its Gradu- 
ates,”’ Journal of Religious Instruction, III, 10 (June, 1933); “Some Basic 
Considerations for Determining Objectives, Materials, Activities, and 
Procedures for Religious Education in the Catholic High School,” 
Journal of Religious Instruction, IV, 4 (December, 1933); ‘‘Life Problems 
and Helping the High School Pupil to Meet Them: Some Suggestions 
from High School Graduates,” Journal of Religious Instruction, IV, 5 
(January, 1934); “Content of Religious Instruction in High School from 
the Viewpoint of Teachers,” Catholic High School Journal, xxxiii, 9 
(September, 1933). 


W. P. CLEMENT 
Registrar, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. Mr. Clement 
was an Associate Professor of Education at Texas Technological College 
from 1926 to 1933 when he was appointed Registrar. He is continuing 
his graduate study at Stanford University and has served as visiting 
aaa at Baylor University and Western Texas State Teachers Col- 
ege. 


Guapys W. GARDEN 
Supervisor of the Bureau of Records, Registrar’s Office, University of 
Chicago. Over a period of nine years in this office, Mrs. Garden has been 
responsible for the preparation and arrangement of more than 17,000 
diplomas for the Convocation exercises and seldom has a student failed 
to receive his own diploma from the hands of the President. 


F, TayLor JONES 
Registrar and Associate Professor of History, Drew University, Madison, 
New Jersey, a frequent contributor to the Drew Gateway, the alumn! 
quarterly journal of Drew University. 


Henry Nosie SHERWOOD 
President of Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky. Author of 
A Manual for Medieval and Modern History Maps (1919), The Life of 
Paul Cuffee (1923), Our Country’s Beginnings (1924), Makers of America 
(1929), Civics and Citizenship (1929), and numerous magazine articles. 


Resecca C. TANSIL 


Registrar-Business Manager, Maryland State Normal School, Towson, 
Maryland. Author of “The Present Status of the Registrar’s Office in 
the Small Accredited Liberal Arts College of the Southern States,”’ 
Peabody Journal of Education, May 1928, and “Steps in the History of 
Standardization of Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges,’”’ Peabody 
Journal of Education, November, 1929. Miss Tansil is now working on a 
study entitled ‘‘Coordination of Personnel Services at the Maryland State 
Normal School,” which she expects to submit as a Doctor’s thesis at 
Teachers College, Columbia. 


A. SamugEL WALLGREN 
Dean'and Registrar of North Park College, Chicago, Ilinois, and 
President of the Northern Illinois Junior College Conference. 








EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of 
The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent 
to the Editor in care of the Office of Admissions, University of Chicago. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, 
including the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regu- 
lar rate. Extra space will be charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no ob- 
ligation as to qualifications of prospective employees or of respon- 
sibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to 
those seeking employment, the Association expects that at least some 
reply will be made to all those answering announcements. 








POSITION WANTED:—Young man with seven years teaching experience, 
valuable commercial experience, four years experience in registrar’s office (Reg- 
istrar since April, 1932), B.A. degree 1925, Business Administration and Eco- 
nomics (Minor in Education), two quarters graduate work, desires position as 
Registrar. Reply G, care Editor, Office of Admissions, University of Chicago. 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Desires position of Registrar in college or As- 
sistant Registrar in university, with several hours teaching history. Experience: 
four years registrar in Eastern college; three years teaching history to advanced 
college classes. Age 26. Unmarried. Graduate work. Good references from present 
employers. Address B, care Editor, Office of Admissions, University of Chicago. 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Young man with fifteen years experience as 
Registrar of small state university desires position as Registrar, Dean of Men, 
or Assistant Registrar in larger field of service. Holds B.A. and M.A. degrees and 
can furnish best of references. Interested in Pacific Coast state positions. Address 
reply W, care Editor, A.A.C.R., Office of Admissions, University of Chicago. (2) 





POSITION WANTED:—Young woman with Bachelor’s degree from Emory 
University and four years’ experience as Registrar and Secretary of a junior 
college and experience as a stenographer and a teacher of commercial subjects 
desires a position in a registrar’s office. Reply D, care Editor, Office of Admis- 
sions, University of Chicago. (3) 





WANTED :—Position as Dean of Women or Registrar in college. Registrar 
and Assistant Dean in Eastern college for last five years. Previously taught in 
best private girls’ schools of East. Available January 1, 1935. Excellent recom- 
mendations from present employers. Reply H, care Editor, Office of Admissions, 
University of Chicago. (3) 








